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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, ind to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Lib of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


**We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faitnfulness to the interests of 
his American customers, When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
jay my? largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen’s London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

“* We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Weicn, Jowa State Agricultural College. 

“*No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For qo years, strict integrity and enencelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a smal! commission instead of the customary 10 per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee: sure that it is not making 

Dewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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THE examining committee of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, in reporting as to the best means of 
encouraging popular use of the library, raise 
the old question, whether a library shall be a 
means of amusement or an advanced part of the 
higher education. Inthe Boston Public the an- 
swer to the first question has been emphatically 
“no,” and the committee seem inclined to query 
the wisdom of so decided a negative. They 
point out that the publications by which the li- 
brary has sought to keep in touch with the pub- 
lic have not been of a character to appeal to 
** general” readers — persons who are not stu- 
dents, who are young or inexperienced, and who 
want to know chiefly what is new and interest- 
ing. The lists and bulletins of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, interesting and valuable as they are 
to students, to bibliophiles, and to those inter- 
ested in library detail, are not calculated to in- 
terest readers of the class just alluded to, and 
these constitute the majority of the public. 
The committee make special reference to the 
weekly lists of accessions. In 12 of these lists, 
selected at random, containing about 2200 titles, 
950 books, or nearly one-half of the total num- 
ber, are in foreign languages. German and 
French are the most common; the others repre- 
sented are Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Russian, Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, 
Welsh, and Volapiik. Of the English books 
about one-quarter are starred, and therefore 
intended solely for reference use, and many of 
those unmarked are reports or memorials or trea- 
tises on technical subjects. ‘*‘ The small remain- 
der, probably not more than a hundred, of works 
of a general literary character, is almost hidden 
among the many strange and curious titles.” 
The committee suggest that more discrimination 
be exercised in the choice of popular books, 
recommend the appointment of a special reading 
committee on popular literature, and strongly 
urge that the publication of the quarterly classi- 
fied lists — which have been superseded by the 
weekly lists — be resumed. 


As to the quarterly bulletins published by the 
library, the committee point out that the special 
lists which have been published in these bullet- 
ins for the past year are most useful to stu- 
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dents —‘‘ who, however, must of necessity form 
a small part of the public using the library.” 
In fact, they doubt if special bibliographies, 
which “‘ seem to have represented of late years 
the ideal method of cataloging,” can, in a library 
as large as that of Boston, reach the largest 
possible number of readers, chiefly for the rea- 
son that the labor of their preparation is so 
great that only a few can be printed yearly, and 
therefore only a few persons can be benefited 
by them. This is the trend of the committee's 
remarks; their suggestions and criticisms are 
cautiously and conservatively made, but they 
point obviously to the conclusion that the means 
at present employed to bring the public into 
relations with the library are not as effective as 
they might be. 


Ir is, of course, just as possible to err upon 
the opposite side, and to furnish lists and bullet- 
ins of use only to the superficial reader. In this, 
as in most things, the ‘‘ happy mean” should 
be sought. The quarterly bulletins issued 
by the Boston Public Library are not only of 
special value to students and investigators, but 
ought to prove an effective means of acquaint- 
ing the public with rare and little-known 
works ; yet these might well be supplemented 
by monthly or quarterly classified lists of se- 
lected accessions in which the new and popular 
literature of the day could be brought to the 
attention of the reader. There is nothing more 
discouraging to the average borrower than scan- 
ning page after page of recondite or technical 
titles in hopes of finding an “‘ interesting " book; 
lists in which every other title is starred, and 
therefore not intended for circulation, are 
equally irritating. Such lists are generally an 
effective means of sending the borrower else- 
where for his reading, with the plea that he can 
‘‘never get anything" at the library. There 
should be no hesitation in bringing important 
books of special value or rarity before the pub- 
lic, but at the same time there should be an ap- 
preciation of the need of maintaining popular 
interest by the recognition of popular desires : 
a library should furnish milk as well as meat, 
and its recreative aspect should not be over- 
looked in the development of its educational 
force. 
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Mr. Botton’s remarks on the accumulation of 
library statistics opens a fresh view of an old 
subject. There is, undoubtedly, an ‘* over- 
production” of statistics in many library re- 
ports and the examination of these figures by 
other librarians — particularly younger workers 
— is apt to engender in them a determination to 
bring their own statistics of circulation, attend- 
ance, etc., up to the same notch as their neigh- 
bors. Such efforts, even if successful, are not al- 
ways advisable. If the whole ‘* tone” of a library 
is inferior to that of others of its own grade, noth- 
ing should be left undone to raise its standard ; 
but when a library is doing good work in its own 
field and — so far as those best qualified to know 
can judge —is really fulfilling its mission of edu- 
cation and recreation, it is not necessary to 
specially consider whether its percentage of fic- 
tion is 30 per cent. or 70 per cent. or whether its 
circulation is below or above that of equally suc- 
cessful libraries, with, perhaps, radically differ- 
entenvironment. If its books reach the majority 
of the population ; if its service is easy and ef- 
fective ; if there is continual endeavor to bring 
library and public into closer relations ; if due 
allowance is made for popular tastes and in- 
terests — there need be no fear as to what “‘ sta- 
tistics" will demonstrate. 


Communications. 


EXTRA COPIES OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


To the request of Mr. Edmands, contained in 
the June aumber of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, we re- 
ply as follows : 

Number of volumes in the library, 244,447. 

Number of novels, about 49,000. 

Of the books named by Mr. Edmands we pur- 
chased as follows : 


ot * 
** Katharine Lauderdale” = 
** Heavenly twins*’.......... 
** Ships that pass in the 
Letters of J. R. 
“ History of English People, Green, 4- 

Life of A. P. > 
“ Discovery of America,” Fiske....... s = 
“ Obiter dicta,” Birrell. * 


W. T. Peop.es. 
CATALOG SYSTEM OF THE LIBRARY BUREAU. 
CAN you give your readers any valid reason to 
hope that the card-catalog system carried on by 
the Library Bureau will ever be a moderate suc- 
cess? I was one of the early subscribers. I 


was very soon disappointed with the operation 
I made complaints to headquarters of the non- 
receipt of cards for books that I had bought 
and of the sending of cards of books that were 
published before the date of my subscription. 
I received thanks for these complaints, with 
explanations, apologies, and promises of bet- 
terment; but yet I am compelled to catalog 
books without the cards, or hold the books 
over waiting for the cards, and am still charged 
for cards that are sent to me long after the 
books have been bought. The package just 
received contained cards for one book that I 
purchased 12 weeks ago, and of another that 
I purchased 24 weeks ago, and which bears date 
1893. Can you afford any relief or any hope? 
Joun EpMANDs, 


LETTER-PRESSING CA TALOG-CARDS. 


I HAVE been experimenting in duplicating our 
catalog-cards by pressing them in an ordinary 
letter-book. Some 5000 cards have been pressed 
and I think that a success has been achieved. 
Cards used are the L. B. medium no. 33, writ- 
ten with a Hammond machine using a copying 
ribbon. Six cards are copied on a page, and 
different colored cards are indicated by a line 
drawn on the press copy with a colored crayon. 

The titles show better on the original cards 
after copying than before, and by drying them 
carefully (between blotting-paper) under a letter- 
press the cards retain their original flatness very 
well. Of course the care used in the drying 
process is the whole secret of the experiment. 
The work of pressing and drying is done by a 
‘*messenger.” In this way I think duplicate 
catalogs can be made at little expense, and at 
the same time be in a very complete form. 

Francis Parsons, 
Chief Library and Archives Division, 


U. S. Coast anp Gropetic 
Wasuincton, D, 


SWEDISH BOOKS FOR AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


SINcE my communication in the January L. J. 
I have received several inquiries about Scandi- 
navian and Swedish literature. This has de- 
cided me to make up a list of Swedish books of 
value to American libraries, mostly books of 
standard authors, books on Swedish history — 
political, social, and literary—and religious 
works. Such a list seems to be so much the 
more needed, as the finding-lists of Swedish 
books in some western libraries which could 
serve, and probably have served, as sources for 
smaller libraries, represent the literature of a 
quarter a century ago, rather than of to-day. 
Therefore, with some noted exceptions, my list 
will contain mostly works produced during the 
last 25 years; it will be briefly annotated, char- 
acterizing the author or the work. The list 
will not exceed soo titles, 

The compiling of this list is already begun, 
and in due time advertisements regarding sub- 
scriptions will be issued. In the meantime I 
should be glad to hear from such libraries as 
would be likely to subscribe. 

AKsEL G. S. JosEPHSON. 


Lenox Liprary, 
New Crry. 
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CHARGING SYSTEMS AND STATISTICS. 


By C: Know.es Bo.ton, Librarian Brookline (Mass.) Public Library. 


THE present devotion to library statistics 
seems to me a matter of such moment that I am 
tempted to comply with the request for a more 
detailed report of my remarks recently made be- 
fore the Massachusetts Library Club at Lowell, 
even at the risk of being accused of crying out 
against evils that do not exist. This spring, for 
the first time, I have had the privilege of ex- 
amining annual reports of librarians as they 
came in by exchange. That these reports are 
invaluable as a stimulus and to suggest new 
methods of work no one will deny, but that the 
statistics in them are any just basis for a com- 
parative study of work done will not meet with 
so ready an assent. And yet, many conscien- 
tious librarians are worried because they do not 
circulate as many books per diem as some other 
librarian, or because their percentage of fiction 
is too large. 

A library in a mill town, with 90 per cent. of its 
circulation composed of good fiction going into 
the homes of tired working-girls, may be fulfill- 
ing its mission just as faithfully as a library ina 
highly cultured community circulating 50 per 
cent. of fiction. Nor is the latter institution less 
useful because 50 per cent. of its circulation is 
composed of serious works which take a longer 
time to read, and make the statistics of circula- 
tion fall far behind those of the mill town. 

It is self-evident that a librarian can double 
his circulation by buying all the current maga- 
zines read in a town and shutting off individual 
subscriptions. The question presents itself: 
Is it wise? In some foreign libraries, by charg- 
ing every daily newspaper and every magazine 
over the delivery-desk, a circulation of more 
than a million is reached. [If all libraries were 
to do this, no one would have much chance for 
boasting, and the public would have little local 
pride to offset the inconvenience to which they 
would be put. Having decided that usefulness 
and not statistics is worth striving for, the li- 
brarian may set himself with a clear conscience 
to study the peculiar needs of his own com- 
munity. 

The two aims of the charging system being 
the registry of borrowers and loans, and the 
gathering of statistics, the question arises 
whether the system that best answers the one 
at the same time answers the other. If so, the 
question of statistics stands on its own merits 


and the time given to tabulation should depend 
on the value of the results to be obtained. Ifa 
system of quick charging does not answer as 
many questions as a slower system, many will 
agree that the statistics are not worth the sacri- 
fice required. 

Taking the questions given in the Liprary 
JOURNAL (7:181 or 18 : 243) as capable of being 
answered by a charging system, let us consider 
the value of each to a library. 1 (Is a given 
book out ?) and 2 (If out, who has it ?) are agreed 
to be necessary tosatisfy readers. 3 (Whendid 
he take it?) is a useless question, for 4 (When is 
it to be sent for as overdue?) will satisfy both 
intending readers and the library. 5 (Has the 
book ever been out ?) is of considerable interest, 
but the wear of the book is a rough indication 
of its use. 6(How many times and when has 
the book been out?) is similar to 5. 7 (How 
many books were issued ona given day ?) is per- 
haps the only case where statistics of no intrin- 
sic value are worth keeping in an institution sup- 
ported by publictaxes. 8 (How many books in 
each class were issued on a given day ?) and 9 
(How many books are now out, charged to bor- 
rowers ?) are only of morbid interest. 10 (What 
books are at the binders ?), 11 (Has acertain book 
been rebound and when ?), and 12 (What books 
have been discarded ?) have no relation to charg- 
ing and can be answered in some other way. 
13 (Does the circulation of a discarded book 
warrant its being replaced ?) is as curious a ques- 
tion as 18. Why discarded if used, or if dis- 
carded because worn out by use, why ask the 
question? 14 (Has a given person a book 
charged to him?) has a certain convenience, al- 
though I am not convinced that a fair reply 
would not be: ‘‘ You ought to know for what 
you are held responsible.” The question is 
answered by 4 in time. 15 (How many persons 
have now books charged to them ?), 16 (Are these 
the persons who registered earliest or latest ?), 
and 17 (How often has a borrower made use of 
the library ?) are similar to 8 andg. 18(Hasa 
person had a given book before ?) ought to be 
answered by the borrower. It illustrates, how- 
ever, the state to which novel-reading has in 
some cases brought the borrower's mind. 19 
(What has been the character of a person's read- 
ing?) is too personal. Retrospective study will 
do little towards raising the quality of reading. 
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Making good literature accessible and attractive 
will accomplish more, and will not conflict with 
the first duty of a library, to provide books and 
information quickly when called for. 20 (Is the 
person’s card still in force and used ?) could be 
answered in some other way. 

Thus 1, 2, 4, 7, and 14 are the only important 
questions for a charging system. A single-entry 
system will answer the first four, or will answer 
no. 14, but not all. That is, the first four are 
different in their nature, and as 1, 2, and 4 are 
considered vital in a public library, 14 must be 
given up, or we must hive a double-entry charg- 


Pror. WERNER SOMBART, in reviewing the 
literature of ‘‘ Home industries” in Jahrdiicher 
fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, 1893 (p. 
934), remarks on the imperfection of German 
bibliography, which, he says, has failed to make 
the literature of any given subject available to 
the scientific worker. This is explained by the 
fact that in trade bibliographies no attention is 
paid to periodical literature, and that in special 
bibliographies effort is not always made to com- 
bine the greatest possible completeness and ac- 
curacy with a proper arrangement of material, 
wherein the leading principle should be not so- 
called ‘‘ library technic,” but the criteria of the 
sciences. Prof. Sombart urges upon bibliogra- 
phers and librarians the necessity of paying more 
attention to catchwords. In prepafing his re- 
view on home industries, he was obliged, he says, 
to collect the 50 or more books and articles 
there reviewed from all possible and impossible 
sources — ethnology, social questions, industrial 
history, histories of individual countries, etc. 
For these difficulties Prof. Sombart suggests a 
remedy that has been many times pointed out 
by American bibliographers and librarians: 
namely, the establishment of international bib- 
liographical bureaus, in connection with univer- 
sities and the larger scientific institutions. Co- 
operative and labor-saving methods, it is true, 
have never yet been applied to Iterary or biblio- 
graphical work with the same ease or success 
as to other branches of labor. The only insti- 
tution, in Europe at least, which endeavors to 
meet the needs of advanced science in this re- 
pect is the Bibliographical Bureau of Berlin, 


* Paper read before N. Y. Library Club, May to, 1894. 


ing system. A librarian should ask himself then: 


| give us this? 


INTERNATIONAL SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES.* 


By AkskL G. S, Josepuson, V. Y. State Library School, 


Does a double-entry system charge books with 
the least delay and labor? If so, are tabulated 


| statistics, considered solely on their merits, worth 


the time spent on them? If it does not, should 
a single-entry system prevail, at the sacrifice of 
statistics and also of the 14th question? 

What we should have, if comparisons must be 
made, is a comparative table of time spent by 
librarians in thinking, in gaining useful knowl- 
edge, in helping others, and in making a library 
attractive. And what tabulated statistics will 


with its branches in Rome, London, and else- 
where. This, however, is too expensive for the 
individual scholar, who, as a rule, has not 
abundant means at his disposal. International 
bureaus should, as suggested by Prof. Sombart, 
be founded and endowed by the governmentas in- 
struments of public benefit; they should relieve 
the scholar of the most painstaking part of his 
work, and at the same time raise the standard of 
his productions; while tothe student they should 
give such instruction, under the guidance of 
specialists and trained bibliographers, as to thor- 
oughly familiarize him with the methods of the 
sciences. 

Co-operation on a large scale is nothing new 
to American bibliographers; neither can it be 
said that the subject side is more neglected here 
than in Europe. On the contrary, here as well 
as abroad, bibliographies of special subjects are 
issued in abundance. What is needed, however, 
is a well-elaborated general plan, for as matters 
now stand every compiler works for himself, 
maintaining no connection with his fellow- 
workers. 

One of the most noteworthy suggestions in 
the field of American bibliography is that of a 
new co-operative bibliography of American lit- 
erature from the introduction of the printing- 
press; and as a preliminary to this Mr. G: W. 
Cole, in the January issue of the Lrprary jour- 
NAL, suggests the preparation of special local 
bibliographies. Should this plan be carried out 
we would undoubtedly have a monumental work, 
of great interest and invaluable usefulness. 

But what the student chiefly needs is not the 
monumental works, such as this contemplated 
American bibliography, or even Poole’s Index ; 
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but short lists of the latest and most useful lit- 
erature in special fields of science, such as, for 
instance, Bowker and Iles’ ‘‘ Readers’ guide in 

economic, social, and political science.” Monu- 

mental works should not be the sole aim of bibli- 

ography, only a means for further work. They 

are indispensable, but their value is not in them- 

selves, but in what we cando withthem. The 

crowning point of our work, that makes it the 

necessary servant of all other sciences, and that 

renders it a science itself, is the ‘‘ subject bibli- 

ography.” 

And as science is not confined to one nation or 
to one language, so should bibliography follow in 
her footsteps, and also be international. There 
should be a close connection between bibliog- 
raphers of all countries. It is to be hoped that 
the Congress of Librarians at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago may be the starting-point for such a 
movement; that an international congress may 
be held in Europe while the effects of the Chi- 
cago congress are still fresh; and that an inter- 
national library association may be organ- 
ized. 

In the meantime the work should be begun 
here. A central bureau should be organized in 
connection with one of the great general li- 
braries — Harvard, the Newberry, or the Library 
of Congress — where a general plan could be 
elaborated and the preparatory work begun, 
This bureau should begin at once with the collec- 
tion and preparing of the bibliographical material | 
of one specific subject, so that it may from the 
first be of practical use. The subject first chosen 


I HAVE never heard of a library that bought 
its novels in paper covers, excepting in the case 
of those not published in bound volumes ; this 
question seems therefore a tentative one, and its 
consideration is a matter of theory only. 

In the first place, our question is limited to 
light fiction, i.¢., that of unproved merit but of 
present interest; and it would include many 
books worthy of a long career as well as many 
which are destined to speedy oblivion. Nearly 
all of the popular English and American novels 
of the day are published in paper covers in the 
various series issued weekly or fortnightly by 
such publishers as Harper & Bros., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Appleton, and others, with excel- 


IS IT BEST FOR LIBRARIES TO BUY LIGHT FICTION IN PAPER COVERS ?* 
By ANGELINE Scott, Librarian Public Library, South Norwalk, Ct. 


* Paper read before the Connecticut Library Associa- 
on, February 22, 1894. 


should be a comparatively new department 
of knowledge so that it could easily be mastered 
with some degree of completeness. It must lie, 
so to speak, on the boundaries of other sciences, 
which have been bibliographically more utilized, 
and it must be a subject that interests the greater 
part of the reading and studying public, so that 
any bibliographical work on its behalf could be 
made in a measure remunerative. In reviewing 
the present standpoint of the sciences, I find one 
subject that more than any other possesses the 
characteristics above mentioned, namely: Folk- 
lore. It is comparatively new, the name first 
being used in 1846, and the scientific study of 
folk-lore having been known as yet for not much 
more than a quarter of acentury. Itisclosely 
connected with the modern study of language, 
literature, religion, antiquities, and sociology: 
sciences that are comparatively well utilized 
bibliographically. And I should be very much 
mistaken if the interest of the public is not 
growing more and more in this direction. 

This idea of an international bibliographical 
“ clearing-house,” if it may so be called, has 
been proposed and urged so many times that it 
must surely become a reality at last,and to many 
of us, I think, it seems that the time for it has now 
come. The question of specialization of libra- 
ries is more and more strongly urged; general 
libraries from year to year are taking up more 
seriously the work of dividing their collections 
into departments; thus representing more fully 
both sides of modern library development — 
centralization with specialization. 


lent paper and type, at from $10 to $15 for the 
year, or from 35 cents to 50 cents for single 
copies. Of course, we have nothing to do with 
the trash which comes in paper covers, or the 
flimsy paper novel. It is proposed, then, to 
use the novels of the better class of paper series 
for public libraries, which practically means the 
placing of current fiction in the mazagine class. 
This implies the purchase of bound copies of 
novels of permanent interest, besides the paper 
copies, or the binding of those which it is desir- 
able to add to the library proper, after some 
service, in cloth. It would also follow that these 
novels would be put through a sifting process 
before they were finally enrolled in the accession- 
list. 

Every library which has existed 10 years pos- 
sesses shelves full of novels that were eagerly 
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read in their day, but that are now forgotten, 
while the fiction devotee ever looks for some- 
thing new. Shelf-room is too valuable to be 
filled in this way, and any plan is welcome which 
will lessen the number of volumes that are not 
indispensable. 

Finding-lists often renewed and revised, would 
be the only catalog needed for paper novels, and 
these lists should include only novels of the cur- 
rent year, with possibly a few exceptions; for it 
is assumed that a novel of this class will either 
‘sink or swim” in popular favor in that time, 
and that the worthy ones will pass on to the 
dignity of binding and a place on the shelves 
while the remainder are discarded and their 
places filled by newcomers; thus the list will al- 
ways be kept within bounds. 

In my own small experience it has been found 
that the new novels are oftener used than any 
other class of books; this brings up the impor- 
tant subject of durability, and opens the ques- 
tion, Would paper-covered novels be service- 
able? 

I have experimented with them to some ex- 
tent, and I find that a paper novel, furnished 
with a strong manilla cover (the Van Everen 
cover, for instance, which laps across the back of 
the book), lasts about as long as the average 
new bound novel will wear without re-sewing. 
Almost all the new novels have to be re-sewn in 
six months or a year. When the leaves of the 
paper novels become crumpled, worn, or loos- 
ened, fresh copies might replace them at a less 
cost than for the repairing of a bound volume. 
There would be the additional advantage of 
cleanliness in using paper novels, for they 
often would be renewed; thus lessening the dan- 
ger of disease germs and the repulsiveness of 
thumbed pages in the bound volume. 

The interest of the question depends chiefly on 
its claim of economy, and if this can be estab- 
lished it deserves the consideration of those 
public libraries, where incomes are ever less than 
the demand for new books. It seems to offer 
the hope of a larger selection of new novels to 
appease the fiction-readers, and at the same 
time to save enough margin in their cost to pur- 
chase more books of otherclasses. If alibrary’s 
funds were not sufficient to supply its shelves 
with a variety of new rebound novels as well asa 
due proportion of more substantial literature, it 
could, for the time being, use the paper series 
entirely for its new fiction, spending the greater 
portion of its money for books of other classes. 


The points of saving would be: 1, The first 
cost of new novels allowing a greater variety for 
a given expenditure; 2, Shelf-room; 3, Labor in 
cataloging; since the paper copies would not be 
entered in the accession-list or in the regular 
catalogs. 

The opportunity given by this plan for a sift- 
ing process in regard to current fiction is worth 
consideration. Some books are widely adver- 
tised, and consequently often sought for at the 
public library for a while, which afterward drop 
completely out of favor, or prove to be below 
the standard which a library seeks to maintain. 
If they were purchased in paper there would be 
no difficulty in quietly dropping such books 
from the list, and the loss would be small. 
People whose minds and bodies are jaded after 
their day's work, mental or physical, come to 
us for restful, light reading, and it is truly won- 
derful how many novels it takes to satisfy 
them. Some of them seem to have kept up 
with the supply of new novels for the last 15 
or 20 years, so that only the fresh ones are 
acceptable to them. Such people cannot be 
“educated up to something better,” as the 
phrase is, by withholding from them the novels 
they care for. Many of them do read more sub- 
stantial literature, which they buy for them- 
selves or borrow elsewhere, and their excuse for 
taking only light reading from the public library 
is that they do not care to own such books after 
reading them once. I find many of our library’s 
best friends in this class ; people who are taxed 
for the library's support, and who give liberally 
towards entertainments for its benefit, and they 
expect their taste to be gratified in the choice of 
new books. If one copy of a popular novel can 
serve hundreds of this class of readers, they see 
that the library saves them dollars by supplying 
the rest or amusement they desire by a syndicate 
plan, and their friendliness to the public library 
is thereby increased; a poor library could afford 
a larger variety of fiction in paper covers. 

Another set of readers seem never to get a 
clue to the merits of a book by a knowledge of 
authors’ names, and depend on their friends’ 
recommendation of titles, or, failing that, they 
ask for a new book, and if they get cone, go 
away contented. 

In 1893 over 1700 new novels were published 
in England and America, and no really great 
works of fiction are in the whole number; yet 
many of them hold a respectable rank because 


of the author’s reputation, or because, for 
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some reason, the dear public likesthem. The 
various paper series spoken of contain most of 
the books which are discussed and read, and 
their use would not exclude the addition of a 
carefully selected list of bound novels for the 
library proper. 

If the old sentiment of “the moral effect of a 
bound volume” is brought up, and it is said that 
it seems beneath a library's dignity to circulate 
paper fiction, we can set over against it the ad- 
vantage there is in making a distinction between 
substantial and light literature. If a lack of 
covers implies a lack of respect for the novels, 
it might be a useful means of education in this 
way: many persons pride themselves on reading 
many “‘ books,” while inquiry would show their 
reading to be of a very indifferent kind ; and it 
would be wholesome for such people to realize 
that they never read any books which the library 
considers permanently valuable, 

Undoubtedly there are serious objections to 
using paper novels; some libraries refuse to cir- 
culate even magazines until they are bound ; but 
it assuredly seems worth while to look at ‘‘ the 
other side” for once, and in so doing to see if 
the *‘ pros” do not in most respects fairly balance 
the ‘‘ cons,” 


SUGGESTED ‘‘ POPULARIZING” OF THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


From the report of Examining Committee (in 42d 
annual rpt.). 


IN any examination of the library it is well 
to consider its whole purpose and its reasons 
for existence. Shall it be a means of amuse- 
ment, or shall it be, as was designed, an advanced 
part of the generaleducation? Just here comes 
disagreement in feeling and opinion; just here 
the trustees should have support in efforts to 
raise or to maintainits character. Fortunately we 
have, in the first annual report of the trustees, 
wisely reprinted in the Bulletin of last July aclear 
Statement of what should be in this library. 
“I. Books that cannot be taken out of the 
library, such as cyclopedias, dictionaries, im- 
portant public documents, and books that from 
their rarity or costliness cannot easily be re- 
placed. Books that few persons 
will wish to read, and of which, therefore, only 
one copy will be kept. ... III. Books 
that will be often asked for, of which 


copies should be provided in such numbers that 
many persons 
work at the same moment, ... 
living, fresh, and new. 
publications.” 

How far these ideas of the first trustees have 
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been carried out can be seen somewhat by look- 
ing over the weekly lists of new books. A large 
field is covered by the library in its late ac- 
cessions. In 12 lists selected at random, and 
containing about 2200 titles, about 950 books 
are in foreign languages, German and French 
beingthemostcommon. The othersrepresented 
are Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, Russian, Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, Welsh, 
Volapiik, etc. About one-quarter of the English 
books are starred, and therefore not intended 
for circulation, and many of those not so 
marked are of little common interest, being re- 
ports or memorials, or treatises on technical sub- 
jects. The small remainder, probably not more 
than a hundred, of works of a general literary 
character, is almost hidden among the many 
strange and curious titles. It should be under- 
stood, in criticising these lists, that they include 
no pamphlets except those of special importance, 
and that there is no indication of books bought 
by request or given tothe library. It is hoped 
that these latter may be marked, in the future, 
by stars or daggers. Still your committee would 
suggest that more discrimination be exercised in 
the choice of popular books. There are now 
none too many, butthey might be better chosen. 
Perhaps it would be well to appoint a reading 
committee for this class of literature. 

Interesting as these lists are to the bibliophile, 
or to one who cares for library detail, they are 
too full and published too often to be useful for 
reference or general information, and in no way 
take the place of the quarterly classified lists 
which they have superseded. Your committee 
would urge strongly that the publication of 
these lists be resumed. If this is inexpedient, 
it is hoped that a selected list of new books, in- 
cluding only works of general interest, may be 
published quarterly, and properly distributed in 
the popular departments. 

The work of the catalog department, which 
comes before the public, is seen chiefly in the 
quarterly bulletins, in which have been pub- 
lished during the past year various special lists, 
which will be most useful to students, who, 
however, must of necessity form a small part of 
the public using the library. These special 
bibliographies seem to have represented, of late 
years, the ideal method of cataloging ; but, ina 
library of this size, the labor of preparing them 
is so great that only a few can be printed yearly, 
and therefore only a few persons can be bene- 
fited by them. The general reader does not 
care for special subjects, but wants to know 
what there is interesting and new. This is the 
class of people for which new libraries are con- 
stantly being founded throughout the country, 
and which must not be overlooked, if it is still 
true, to quote again from the first annual report 
of the trustees, that ‘it is of paramount im- 
portance that the’means of general information 
should be so diffused that the largest possible 
number of persons should be induced to read 
and understand questions which are constantly 
presenting themselves.” 
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THE RAVAGES OF BOOKWORMS. 
From the Proceedings ef the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1893. 

AT a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, held February 9, Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
after showing two volumes that had been com- 
pletely riddled by the ravages of insects, as 
well as some specimens of the animals in various 
stages, made the following remarks : 

For a long period of years I have been look- 
ing for living specimens of the so-called ‘* book- 
worm,” of which traces are occasionally found in 
old volumes; and I was expecting to find an in- 
vertebrate animal of the class of the Anellides. 
In this library at the present time there are 
books perforated with clean-cut holes opening 
into sinuous cavities, which usually run up the 
back of the volumes, and sometimes perforate 
the leather covers and the body of the book; but 
I have never detected the live culprit that does 
the mischief. For the most part the injury is 
confined to such as are bound in leather, and the 
ravages of the insect appear to depend on its 
hunger. The external orifices look like so many 
shot-holes, but the channels are anything but 
straight. From a long examination of the sub- 
ject I am inclined to think that all the damage 
was done before the library came to this site in 
the spring of 1833. At all events, there is no 
reason to suppose that any of the mischief has 
been caused during the last 50 years. Perhaps 
the furnace heat dries up the moisture which isa 
requisite condition for the life and propagation 
of the little animal. 

Nearly two years agol received a parcel of 
books from Florida, of which some were infested 
with vermin, and more or less perforated in the 
manner I have described. It occurred to me that 
they would make a good breeding-farm and ex- 

riment station for learning the habits of the 
nsect; and I accordingly sent several of the 
volumes to my friend Mr. Samuel Garman, who 
is connected with the Museum of Comparative 
Zobdlogy at Cambridge, for his care and observa- 
tion. From him I learn that the principal 
offender is an animal known popularly as the 
“ buffalo bug,” though he is helped in his work by 
kindred spirits, not allied to him, according to 
the rules of natural history. Mr. Garman’s 
letter gives the result of his labors so fully as to 
leave nothing to be desired, and is as follows: 


“* Dr. Samuel A. Green, Boston, Mass. 

“Str: The infested books sent for examina- 
tion to this museum, were received July 15, 
1891. They were inspected, and individuals of a 
couple of species of living insects were at once 
enclosed in glass for further developments, A 
year afterward live specimens of both kinds were 
still at work. Besides those that reached us 
alive, a third species had left traces of former 
presence in a number of empty egg-cases, 

** Five of the volumes were bound in cloth. 
On these the principal damage appeared at the 
edges, which were eaten away and disfigured by 
large burrows extending inward. Two volumes 
were bound in leather. The edges of these were 


not so much disturbed; but numerous perfora- 
tions, somewhat 


like shot-holes externally, 


passed through the leather, enlarging and rami- 
fying in the interior. As if made by smaller in- 
sects, the sides of these holes were neater and 
cleaner cuttings than those in the burrows on 
the edges of the other volumes. 

** The insects were all identified as well-known 
enemies of libraries, cabinets, and wardrobes. 
One of them is a species of what are commonly 
designated ‘fish bugs,’ ‘silver fish,’ ‘ bristle 
tails,’ etc. By entomologists they are called 
Lepisma ; the species in hand is probably Ze- 
pisma saccharina. \tisasmall, elongate, silvery, 
very active creature, frequently discovered under 
objects, or between the leaves of books, whence 
it escapes by its extraordinary quickness of 
movement. Paste and the sizing or enamel of 
some kinds of paper are very attractive to it. In 
some cases it eats off the entire surface of the 
sheet, including the ink, without making per- 
forations; in others the leaves are completely 
destroyed. The last specimen of this insect 
in these books was killed February 5, which 
proves the species to be sufficiently at home in 
this latitude. 

** The second of the three is one of the ‘ buf- 
falo bugs,’ or ‘carpet bugs,’ so called; not 
really bugs, but beetles. The species before us 
is the Anthrenus varius of scientists, very com- 
mon in Boston and Cambridge, as in other por- 
tions of the temperate regions and the tropics. 
Very likely the ‘shot-holes’ in the leather- 
bound volumes are of its making, though it may 
have been aided in the deeper and larger cham- 
bers by one or both of the others. The damage 
done by this insect in the house, museum, and 
library is too well known to call for further com- 
ment. Living individuals were taken from the 
books nearly a year after they were isolated. 

“ The third species has disappeared before the 
arrival of the books, leaving only its burrows, 
excrement, and empty egg-cases, which, how- 
ever, leave no doubt of the identity of the animal 
with one of the cockroaches, possibly the species 
Blatta Australasie. The cases agree in size 
with those of Blatta Americana, but have thir- 
teen impressions on each side, as if the number 
of eggs were twenty-six. The ravages of the 
cockroaches are greatest in the tropics, but some 
of the species range through the temperate 
zones and even northward. An extract from 
Westwood and Drury will serve to indicate the 
character of their work : 

“* They devour all kinds of victuals, dressed and un- 
dressed, and damage all sorts of clothing, leather, books, 
paper, etc., which if they do not destroy at least they soil, 
as they frequent!y deposit a drop of their excrement where 
they settle. They swarm by myriads in old houses, mak- 
ing every part filthy beyond description. They have also 
the — of making a noise like a sharp knocking with 
the knuckle upon the wainscoting, Alatta gigantea be- 
ing thence known in the West fadies by the name of 
drummer; and this they keep up, replying to each other, 
throughout the night; moreover they attack sleeping 
persons, and will even eat the extremities of the dead.’ 

‘** This quotation makes it appear that authors 
as well as books are endangered by this outlaw. 
With energies exclusively turned against properly 
selected examples of both, what a world of good 
it might do mankind! The discrimination lack- 
ing, the insect must be treated as a common 
enemy. As a bane for ‘silver fish’ and cock- 
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roaches, pyretheum insect powder is said to be | 
effectual. For a number of years I have used, in 
the ‘Agassiz Museum,’ a mixture containing 
phosphorus, ‘ The infallible water bug and 
roach exterminator,’ made by Barnard & Co., 
459 Washington St., Boston, and, without other 
interest in advertising the compound, I have 
found it to be entirely satisfactory in its effects. 
Bisulphide carbon, evaporated in closed boxes 
or cases containing the infested articles, is used 
to do away with the ‘ buffalo bugs.’ 

“Very respectfully yours, 

‘* SAMUEL GARMAN.” 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 


Tue New York Society Library is generally 
believed to have been the earliest loan library in 
America, and the claim to this distinction has re- 
mained uncontroverted. In the early records, or 
histories of the city it was referred to as the ‘‘so- 
ciety” or ‘‘ public” library in the city hall. 
The later catalogs of the library and many care- 
ful students of the history of the city date its 
foundation from the year 1700, under Richard, 
Earl of Bellomont, then governor of the province. 
The chief historical reference to the library is 
found in Grahame’s ‘‘ History of North Ameri- 
ca,” where it is stated that the Earl of Bellomont 
established a library in New York in 1700. The 
library has always claimed thisas its foundation, 
and traces its growth from that time to the 
present. The definite date of its opening is un- 
known. Atthetime of Bellomont’s rule New 
York had a population of about 5200 persons, 
and it is probable that the library was one of the 
features of the ‘‘ new city hall” that was finished 
in 1700 at Broad and Wall Streets, where Wash- 
ington was afterward inaugurated, and where the 
Sub-Treasury Building now stands. 

The first 29 years of its existence were not par- 
ticularly prosperous, nor are their details known, 
but at the end of that time the library became 
possessor of the private collection of the Rev. 
Dr. Millington, an English clergyman, who be- 
queathed his books to the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel, by which they were 
turned over to the library in New York. This 
accession gave but a momentary impulse to the 
library. The books were of the ‘‘ dry-as-dust” 
variety, and the library soon fell back into a state 
of desuetude, suffering also from a want of 
proper attention and management. Such books 
as had been collected were placed in charge of 
the corporation of the city, and there appears to 
have been but little use made of them until 1754, 
when an association was formed for the purpose 
of carrying on the institution more efficiently. 
The members of this association were the real 
founders of the library as a corporation. They 
gathered together many books, and upon their 
application their collection was incorporated with 
the public library, and the whole placed under 
the care of trustees chosen by them. It was 
commonly known as the City Library even 
down to 1850. Regarding this reorganization, 
Smith’s history of New York says: ‘‘a set of 
gentlemen undertook to carry about a sub- 
scription toward raising a public library, and 
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in a few days collected near £600, which was 
laid out in purchasing 700 volumes of new, weil- 
chosen books."” These books, with those that 
had gradually accumulated in the ciiy hall, 
formed the nucleus of the present library, al- 
though there are but few of the old volumes now 
in its possession. The collection, however, was 
largely and constantly increased by purchase of 
books down to the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. By this time it had become a popular in- 
stitution, and in 1772 George 11. granted it a 
charter, 

During the Revolution the library was de- 
spoiled by the soldiers, and the books that had 
been collecting on its shelves for 75 years were 
widely dispersed. After the war an effort was 
made to get them back. No less than 600 vol- 
umes were found in a room in St. Paul's Church; 
fragments of the library were found in other 
places, and some of these old books are still to 
be seen, carefully preserved, on the shelves of 
the library. New subscriptions were taken after 
the Revolution, and in December, 1788, another 
board of trustees was elected. 

The first catalog of the library was printed in 
1758, and the only copy known to be in ex- 
istence was found among some old papers and 
presented to the library by Governor Horatio 
Seymour in 1855. A similar catalog was printed 
in 1761. Since then catalogs have been printed 
in 1793, 1800, 1813, 1838, and 1850. 

A separate building for the library was begun 
in Nassau Street, opposite the Middle Dutch 
Church. Into this the library moved in 1795, 
and remained until 1836, when the property in 
Nassau Street was sold for $44,200, and a lot 
purchased at the corner of Broadway and Leon- 
ard Street for $47,500. In 1840 the library 
moved into its Broadway building, which cost 
$74,000. In 1853 the property in Broadway was 
sold for $110,000, and the lot in University Place, 
on which the present building stands, was bought 
for $18,650. This building was finished in 1856, 
and the library has been there ever since May of 
that year. 

What makes the library unique outside of its 
history is the fact that it contains many rare 
works. It has a collection of old New York 
newspapers from 1727 down to the present day, 
such as probably exists nowhere else. Then 
there is Bradford's edition of the laws of the 
province of New York of 1691, and many other 
curious and interesting works. Especially note- 
worthy is the art collection. It is kept in an al- 
cove that alone cost more than $10,000 to fit up. 
It is called the John C. Green Alcove, because 
Mrs, Sarah H. Green presented the library with 
$50,000 from her husband’s estate. The alcove 
was fitted up as a presentto the library by Robert 
Lenox Kennedy. Its sides and ceiling are 
finished in hard woods by Marcotte after designs 
by Architect Sidney Stratton. Opposite the en- 
trance is a memorial window, its centre repre- 
senting two female figures, Knowledge and Pru- 
dence, with Virgil, Dante, Homer, and Chaucer 
in the corners. On the east wall is a portrait 
of Mr. Green, by Madrazo, and on the west wall 
a tablet with inscription. The books in this al- 


cove form acollection onart subjects unsurpassed, 
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it is said, in American libraries. Among the 
other special collections are the De Peyster Al- 
cove, containing 1000 volumes, the Hammond 
Library, of 1800 volumes, a very curious and 
unique collection of old novelsin the rst editions, 
printed from 1742 to 1818, and the Winthrop 
collection of 300 volumes. 

The members of the library have been from its 
foundation among the most prominent, wealthy, 
and respectable citizens of New York, and many 
of the original shares of 1754-58 have been 
handed down in the same families to the present 
day. 

Since the Revolution there have been but six li- 
brarians — Isaac L. Kipp (1793 - 94), John Forbes 
(1794 - 1824), Burtis Strudmore (1824-28), Philip 
J. Forbes (1828-55), John MacMullen (1855 — 56), 
and Wentworth S. Butler (1856-94). Mr. Butler, 
the present librarian, has been in charge for a 
longer term than any of his predecessors, and 
has presided over the library for 38 years. 


THE READING-ROOM ASSOCIATION OF 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Tue Reading-Room Association of Wilkes- 
Barré has concluded a first year’s work which, 
although hampered in many ways, is prophetic 
of wide future influence. The Association grew 
out of a desire to bring the advantages of the 
Osterhout Library to many who had not hitherto 
enjoyed them, and out of the belief ‘‘ that bright, 
cheerful reading- rooms, placed where they 
might catch the attention of the passer-by, 
would often attract to their doors those who for 
the lack of them would be learning the lessons 
of the street or the saloon.”. Miss James, li- 
brarian of the Osterhout Library, and a force in 
herself, was made the president, and early in 
1893 the Association, numbering only some 10 
or 12 persons, had begun its work of enlighten- 
ing the public and soliciting funds. The sum of 
$721.50 for an established fund was soon sub- 
scribed; $312.80 more was promised as a yearly 
fund for the next five years, and the committee 
set about establishing Branch No. 1, in North 
Wilkes-Barré. Suitable rooms were engaged in 
May, 1893, but legal difficulties if regard to the 
lease arose, and the work of repairing and fur- 
nishing was not begun until November. The 
rooms engaged comprised nearly one-half of a 
dwelling-house, with an entrance directly from 
the street. Two rooms on the lower floor, open- 
ing into each other, were set apart as the read- 
ing and newspaper room. Two additional 
rooms above, connected by a wide opening, 
were designated the smoking and game rooms. 
When completed the rooms were thoroughly at- 
tractive. Seven additional windows had been 
inserted; there were comfortable chairs and con- 
venient tables, book and magazine cases, and 
newspaper racks and files. Many books and 
magazines were contributed (in all 214 volumes), 
and five newspapers and 27 current magazines 
were subscribed for. 

Branch No. 1 was formally opened on Jan. 24, 
1894, with an audience of about 200. Since then 
the attendance has been most encouraging, 
averaging 100 daily during January, February, 


and March, with the usual falling off at the be- 
ginning of the warm weather. In establishing 
the branch it had been thought ‘‘ that a smoking- 
room and a room for playing games might prove 
attractive to some who otherwise would hardly 
be drawn to them, and that afterwards they 
would be induced to read the books and papers.” 
The experiment was not a success, however; 
the rooms were small and had no special custo- 
dian. Disorder and rowdyism soon reigned su- 
preme, and it was found necessary to close the 
rooms; they have since been used by members 
only and by reading classes. On March 2 a 
*‘ reading class in travel” for women was formed 
by friends from the centre of the city. A trip 
to California by means of books, pictures, and 
maps was planned, with liberty to stop off at 
the various interesting places along the route. 
In this way Chicago, Colorado, the flora and 
fauna of the Rocky Mountains, the Indians and 
their customs, Utah and the Mormons, and 
other topics of interest were investigated, and 
furnished instructive subjects for an evening’s 
study or lecture. Several special talks have 
also been given, very fully illustrated. These 
were all well attended, and more work in this 
direction is planned for the next year, especially 
classes for men for the study of political and so- 
cial science or history, and reading clubs for 
girls and boys. On March 15 the free delivery 
of books from the Osterhout Library was begun. 
The library books brought to the rooms are col- 
lected twice a week, and taken to the library by 
a messenger who returns the books called for. 

So far but one branch has been established by 
the Association, but already urgent request has 
been made for the establishment of a second, 
and a committee has been appointed to arrange 
details respecting the undertaking. The Asso- 
ciation is in no way intended to be a society 
charged with the care of a single reading-room 
or branch. ‘‘ It seeks instead to establish such 
branches all over the city wherever it can find 
any sufficient encouragement todo so. For the 
proper government and direction of the Associa- 
tion and its branches, a constitution with by- 
laws was drawn up with great care and delibera- 
tion by the legal members of the committee. 
The constitution provides for a governing board, 
consisting of a president, vice-president, and 
secretary, to be elected at the annual meeting in 
May; and also six directors, three to be chosen 
in May, and three at the semi-annual meeting in 
November, all to hold office for the term of one 
year, and to be elected by the active members of 
the Association. Members of the Association 
are of two kinds, active and associate, and are 
elected only after a residence of six months in 
the city, and upon approval by the board.” 

The promoters of the Association do not look 
only to the establishment of reading-rooms as 
its ultimate aim. In the future outlined by them 
kindergartens, cooking schools, lecture and class 
rooms play their part. Miss James concludes 
her first annual report with a hint at these poss!- 
bilities. 

‘What the Reading-Room Association aims 
to do,” she says, ‘‘is to provide suitable build- 
ings in different parts of the city, which shall 
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contain not only reading-rooms and class-rooms, 
but also rooms for the day nursery, the kinder- 
garten, kitchen garden, cooking school, and all 
the various instrumentalities for good which we 
have considered. The combination of these 
under one roof would tend, not only to economy 
in administration, but would make them centres 
of new life, new light, and new hopes for all in 
their vicinity.” 


THE MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


On May 22, 1894, the Morrison-Reeves Li- 
brary was formally opened to the public at 
Richmond, Indiana. Thirty years ago the 
library was founded by Robert Morrison, who, 
about a year before his death, purchased a site 
on which he erected a library building, then well 
adapted to its purpose, and presented the library 
with 6000 books. Since then this number has 
been increased to 18,000 by purchase and by the 
gift of the valuable library of the Manual Labor 
and Workingmen’s Institute of Richmond. 

In 1893 Mrs. Caroline Middleton Reeves de- 
sired to erect a fitting memorial to her husband, 
Mark Ewan Reeves, and son Arthur Middleton 
Reeves. Mrs. Reeves decided to rebuild, add to, 
and thereby widen the usefulness of the Morri- 
son library, which had outgrown its quarters, 
and by linking the Reeves name with that of Mor- 
rison, make this the memorial desired. To this 
end she presented the library with $30,000, and 
the result is an appropriate and lasting memo- 
rial to the husband, whose qualities made him a 
man of note in both the commercial and social 
worlds, and to the son, who, had he been spared, 
would doubtless have made for himself a name 
in the world of letters. The latter, Arthur Mid- 
dleton Reeves, had been for years a close student 
of Icelandic literature, and left enough manuscript 
of original work and translations to show the high 
character of his work. The books he published 
before his death, by which he is best known, are 
‘“*The Finding of Wineland the Good,” and a 
translation of Thoroddson’s ‘* Lad and lass.” 

The old library building was of brick, and 
contained besides the library an office for the 
township trustee anda residence for the librarian. 
In remodelling this building, the front and south 
walls were torn away and rebuilt, much enlarged, 
of white sandstone, the old brick walls at the 
north being faced with stone in keeping with the 
new part of the building. It is nowa handsome 
structure, three stories high, with a circular 
tower in the northeast corner. The entrance is 
marked by three arches of sanistone, supported 
by pillars of polished granite. Through these 
archways the lower lobby is entered, and from 
this lobby by an easy stairway the delivery-room 
directly above is reached. The east wall is per- 
forated with 10 small windows placed near the 
ceiling, which afford ample light and ventilation. 
Along this wall, beneath the windows, is a sta- 
tionary table for catalogs. The delivery-counter 
and the entrance into the general reading-room 
occupy the west side of the room. The former 


is 14 feet long, with a railing or guard of beauti- 
ful wrought-iron work. Back of the counter is 
ample space for the attendants, and the rest of 
the room is filled with the Westervelt book- 
stacks. Here and in the mezzanine floor above 
there is shelf-room for 40,000 books, and pro- 
vision is made for a second mezzanine floor of 
stacks to be built above this, when the necessity 
arrives. 

North of the stack-room and parallel with it, 
is an ideal reading-room. The lofty ceiling is 
beautifully decorated, and is supported by tall, 
fluted columns, while the ever-desirable north 
light is supplied in abundance through large 
windows. Over the fireplace hangs a full- 
length portrait of Robert Morrison, the founder 
of the library. Two reference-rooms and the 
librarian’s office, all comfortably furnished and 
well equipped, open directly from this reading- 
room. Over the delivery-room on the third 
floor is a long room, which is ultimately to be- 
come an art gallery, but which for the present 
will be used for University Extension and other 
club work, 

The building has cost in all about $28,000, and 
the remaining portion of Mrs. Reeves’ gift will 
be expended for reference-books. Mrs. Sarah 
A. Wrigley has been librarian ever since the 
library was opened in 1864. 

G. BROWNING. 


DR. W. F. POOLE—IN MEMORIAM. 


Avra regular meeting of the board of the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, held in the State 
House at Springfield, June 28, 1894, the following 
memoria! concerning the death of William F. 
Poole, L.L.D., was unanimously adopted : 

“The Board of the Lilinois State Historical 
Library, recognizing in the death of William 
Frederick Poole, L.L.D., librarian of the New- 
berry Library, the irreparable loss sustained to 
the profession of librarians throughout the world, 
desire to express their profound sorrow at the 
happening of the sad event, and their deep ap- 
preciation of the services which, during his useful 
and laborious life he rendered as well in the 
cause of letters and learning as of public libraries, 
in this country. His great work of an Index to 
Periodical Literature, which brought so much 
buried treasure to the knowledge of students; 
his thorough organization of the public libraries 
of Cincinnati and Chicago, and the labors of his 
last years in building up the Newberry Library, 
in a way that the splendid benefaction of a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen of Chicago would be most use- 
ful to the followers of literature and learning ; 
the kindness and readiness with which he gave 
the benefits of his great experience and wise 
counsel to all who sought it in fostering and de- 
veloping similar institutions, are of themselves 
monuments to his eminence in his chosen pro- 
fession, and constitute a shining example to those 
who would follow in his footsteps. 

"Conscious of his worth and profoundly 
grieved by his removal from the scene of his 
earthly usefulness, the Illinois State Historical 
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Library Board craves the privilege to offer their 
sympathy to Mrs. Poole and to the members of 
her family in the affliction which has overtaken 
them. 

** Resolved, That the preceedings of this Board 
with reference to the death of Dr. Poole be 
spread upon its records, and that copies of the 
same be transmitted to Mrs. Poole and to the 
trustees of the Newberry Library. 

LAMBERT TREE, President, 
A. GRAY, Vice-President, 
Nick PERRIN, Secretary.” 


In sending the foregoing minute to the JOURNAL 
Miss Josephine P. Cleveland, librarian of the II- 
linois State Historical Library, writes : 

** Deeply feeling the loss to us all in the death 
of Dr. Poole, I know you would like to receive 
and print the foregoing resolutions of respect. I 
personally feel his departure, though his gain is 
my loss, for he was never too tired or busy to 
write me an autograph letter of good advice in 
my work as a librarian, young (only) in the 
work, and only a few days prior to his death he 
sent to me personally his last printed production 
with a kind letter. I shall always bear him in 
grateful remembrance.” 


ILLINOIS LITERATURE WANTED. 


THE trustees of the Illinois State Historical 
Library have issued a form of circular letter, 
which has been widely sent out to thos: whose 
co-operation seemed probable, urging the collec- 
tion of all literature bearing upon the history, 
political or social development of Illinois, with a 
view to its preservation in the state library. 
The circular runs as follows: 

“The undersigned trustees of the Illinois 
State Historical Library beg leave to invite your 
attention to the provisions of the law establish- 
ing this Library, and to earnestly solicit your 
valuable co-operation in aiding them to advance 
the objects which the law endeavors to secure. 


*** Extract From THE Law or 1889 — 

Wuereas, itis important and desirable that all books, 
pamphlets, and other printed matter, manuscripts, mono- 
graphs, and other writings illustrative and descriptive of 
the history of the state, be collected and preserved in 
some permanent form before it is too late to rescue from 
oblivion the memory of its earlier history, and those who 
founded it, as well as those who have been connected 
with its rise and progress in later days. 

**Sec, 4.— The trustees shallhave power .. . to 
procure, from time to time, as may be possible aud prac- 
ticable at reasonable cost, all books, pamphiets. manu- 
scripts, monographs, writings, and other material of his- 
torical interest and useful to the historian, bearing upon 
the political, physical, religious, or social history of the 
state of Illinois from the earliest known period of time.’ 


** We feel assured that noargument is required 


to show the importance of securing and preserv- 


ing every book, document, letter, or paper which 
tends to illustrate the history of our great state, 
so that it may be accessible to the present and 
future student. 


‘* The trustees will gratefully acknowledge all 


assistance which may be rendered to them in 
this behalf. 


** LAMBERT TREE, President, 
A. Gray, Vice-President, 
** J. N. PERRIN, Secretary.” 


Library Schools. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY CLASS. 


AT the closing exercises of the Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, on June 13, seven grad- 
uates of the Library Class received certificates 
for the full course of one year’s instruction in 
library economy and cataloging. The certifi- 
cates were conferred by President MacAlister 
on Lena K. Baer, Katherine J. Campbell, Har- 
riet R. Kenly, Elsie M. Lowe, Mary H. Shaff- 
ner, Isabel M. Smith, and Katharine F. Walker. 
The commencement address was delivered by 
President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, 
whose subject was ‘‘ The new era in education.” 

An exhibition of catalog cards, written in 
library handwriting (both connected and dis- 
connected styles), was included in the general ex- 
hibit of Institute work placed in the Central 
Court during commencement week. 

All of the graduates of last year are engaged 
in library work in Philadelphia, while some of 
this class have temporary positions as cata- 
logers. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY CLASS. 


THe graduating exercises of the Library 
School of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, were held 
in the Assembly Hall on Friday evening, June 
22, atthe same time with the exercises of the 
other departments. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of Boston, and Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, were the speakers of the 
evening. The certificates were presented by 
Mr. C. M. Pratt, president of the board of 
trustees, Miss Mary E. Miller, of Bloomfield, 
Conn., receiving them and distributing them to 
the other members of the class. The class of 
94, with its 26 graduates, has the distinction of 
being the largest class graduated by the school 
since its opening. 

After the exercises the class adjourned to the 
library, where an informal reception was held, 
and an opportunity was given for the members 
to meet their friends and the graduates of former 
classes. 


American Library Association. 


SIXTEENTH CONFERENCE, LAKE PLACID, 
ADIRONDACK MTS., SEPT. 15-22. 


INFORMATION from the railroad company was 
received so late that several errors (not affecting 
the expense) crept into the circulars. The sec- 
retary is responsible for not correcting them ; 
and the only excuse he has to offer is that he 
was so anxious to get something about the A. L. 
A. into the June L. j. that he did not carefully 
read copy or proof, but accepted ‘‘ the story" 
as it came from the company. 

The cost of the post-conference trip, including 
transportation, side-trips, meals, hotels, and 
every necessary expense, will be only about $26 
added to Route No. 2 or Route No. 5 as given in 
the June LipRARY JOURNAL. 


FRANK P. Secretary. 


‘ 
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State Librarn Associations. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


On June 14 the Massachusetts Library Club 
held a meeting at Clinton and Lancaster, and 
enjoyed an outing in the beautiful country about 
these towns, A party of 27 went from Boston 
in a special car provided by the B. & M. R. R., 
and when the meeting was called to order at 
10:30 in Bigelow Hall in the Town House of 
Clinton, which also shelters the public library, 
about 90 were present. 

After a welcome by Dr. Morse, on behalf of 
the trustees of the Clinton Public Library, the 
question appointed for discussion was taken up: 
** How to make a small library useful.’ Miss 
White, of Quincy, said that while her library 
could no longer be reckoned among the small 
libraries, the kind of work which had been 
found most useful there would doubtless be 
found as useful in smaller towns. One of the 
most important functions of the public library 
anywhere is to help the schools educate the 
children. It is both easier and more important 
to influence the reading of children than that of 
adults. At Quincy each teacher is allowed to 
draw 10 books at a time for circulation at her 
discretion among her pupils. The books may 
be kept four weeks, but no fine is imposed in 
case of over-detention. Of course, children also 
use the library directly on their own cards or 
those of relatives. Another very important 
feature is a full provision of reference-books, 
and here, too, the children must be considered 
by the purchase of reference-books adapted to 
their needs. She had found it a good plan to 
take several copies of periodicals— as many as 
six of the more popular — and these were allowed 
to circulate, the limit being three days for cur- 
rent numbers and two weeks for back numbers, 
Finally, the librarian should take an active inter- 
est in the literary clubs of the town, and make 
the library serviceable to them. Much good can 
be done in this way. 

The president, Mr. Jones, endorsed the re- 
mark made by Dr. Morse that the most impor- 
tant step toward making a library useful was 
to get the right person for librarian, and said 
that those in charge of small libraries had a 
certain advantage over the librarians of large 
libraries in the more intimate knowledge of in- 
dividual tastes and needs among the readers 
that was possible for them. 

Miss Whitney, at Concord, had for some days 
asked her patrons what, in their opinion, a li- 
brarian could best do to promote the usefulness 
of a library. Four recommendations resulted 
from the inquiries: Have no red tape; keep the 
library open as much as possible; provide refer- 
ence books in abundance; put out the new books 
for readers to handle. 

Mr. Fletcher said that even in a small library 
it is the new books that are in demand; the 
old stand still. The librarian must devise means 
for increasing the circulation of the older books. 
Articles in the local paper on special lines of 
reading will do much to promote this object, 
and volunteers can often be got to write such 


articles. But new devices will be constantly re- 
quired. 

Mr. Bolton thought that the plan of giving 
out two books at once, only one of which would 
be a work of fiction, would materially increase 
the circulation of the older and standard books. 
He also advocated allowing reference books to 
be taken out for over-night and Sunday use. 

The discussion grew constantly more informal 
and more general, and much interesting informa- 
tion was gained regarding the needsand difficulties 
of the smaller town libraries, and there also ap- 
peared a notable agreement touching the best 
means of meeting them. It was pointed out 
that the smaller libraries were dependent for 
their administration on the surplus time and 
energies of people who had other duties, and 
could give to the library only the few hours a 
week for which they were paid, and during which 
they were commonly fully occupied in receiving 
and delivering books. They had no time to in- 
form themselves about the books or to experi- 
ment with the circulation. 

Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Berlin, made a strong plea 
for admitting readers in such libraries directly 
to the shelves. In this way much labor would 
be saved in the delivery of books, and the readers 
would do for themselves much that the librarian 
would otherwise be expected to do in opening 
up new classes of books. 

Mrs. Whittemore, of Hudson, gave an inter- 
esting account of her success in so admitting 
readers tothe books. They had free access to 
shelves at all times except Saturday evenings, 
when the rush was greatest. When this rule was 
understood, those who cared to handle the books 
quickly learned to come at other hours. She 
was not troubled by losing books or having them 
misplaced. Such free use of books, she pointed 
out, worked to the advantage of the librarian no 
less than of the readers, for whoever was suc- 
cessful in looking up a subject was generally 
glad to tell “where the information had been 
found, or the librarian might see by the counte- 
nance that a search had been rewarded. Anda 
little ingenuity often enabled her to find the 
book that had solved the problem; in either 
case, the librarian had with little labor acquired 
a fact for future use. 

Mrs. Rowley, of Shirley, said that no town 
should despair of getting a public library, even 
though it could not pay for service, and de- 
scribed the method by which the ladies of 
Shirley had collected a library, administered it 
by volunteer service, and finally secured a build- 
ing. The bequest which had enabled them to 
complete it was made by a lady who wished 
thus to make some return for the solace and en- 
joyment she had found during a long illness, in 
the books of the public library. What a bless- 
ing the public library is to invalids in a small 
town is best known to those who have watched 
its work most closely. There is no better mis- 
sionary work than helping the public library; 
but to help effectively one must bring enthu- 
siasm to the work. 

Mr. Robinson, of Salem, described a small li- 
brary in that city where readers coming from 
the poorer classes had been freely admitted to 
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the shelves with no ill results. Every one tak- 
ing out a book received a ticket at the desk, and 
no one was allowed to leave the room with a 
book in his possession without presenting this 
ticket at the door. 

Mr. Green suggested that small libraries 
could enlarge their resources by borrowing 
from one another or from the large libraries. 
The Library Commission would lend their aid 
in procuring the use of any particular book, and 
had in mind the establishment of a loan library 
at the State House as a permanent part of the 
work of the commission. It was often advisable 
for small libraries to buy duplicates of books in 
demand, Six copies of one book that people 
want to read are sometimes of more value than 
six different books which are not much sought 
after. The Library Commission had been 
obliged to exercise much ingenuity in meeting 
local demands, but so far had not failed. Some- 
times a library would send boxes of books regu- 
larly to other villages; sometimes $100 worth 
of books — and it is remarkable how many books 
can be got for $100 by watching for chances — 
would be divided between three villages; and 
after a time the villages would exchange their 
portions with one another. 

At noon, the time set for leaving Clinton, the 
president reluctantly declared the meeting ad- 
journed, and the party were driven in barges 
about Clinton, which abounds in pleasant views, 
and through a charming country to Lancaster, 
where, in the vestry of the old brick Unitarian 
church, they partook of what was intended fora 
basket lunch. The club has long experienced 
severe twinges of conscience on account of the 
delightful hospitality which it has everywhere 
received, feeling that the provision of a meal 
fora hundred people was a burden not to be 
lightly imposed upon a community. Hence a 
basket lunch was to be made a feature of this 
meeting, and our: friends at Lancaster, much 
against their will, were limited to an offer of 
coffee. It is to be feared, though, that the 
moral effect of this action was somewhat im- 
paired by the remarkable and unsuspected 
breadth of meaning attached to ‘‘coffee” in 
Lancaster, where the word connotes a variety of 
edibles not mentioned in the definitions of 
** Murray” or the Century.” After lunch the 
club were welcomed at the library by Rev. Mr. 
Bartol, president of the trustees, who had at- 
tended the meeting at Clinton. A vote of thanks 
to the people of Clinton and Lancaster was 
passed, after which the visitors spent some time 
in an examination of the building and its con- 
tents. Much interest was aroused by the re- 
markable collection of Lancastriana, which was 
shown by Mr. Nourse, to whose patient enthusi- 
asm its existence isdue.* The rural beauties 
of the town, the banks of the Nashua, and the 
great elm, which must now take high rank in 
Dr. Holmes’ first class of big trees, attracted 
many, and four o’clock, the time of departure, 
came much too soon. 

W: H. Secretary. 


* This collection is described at some length in the First 
Report of the Massachusetts Library Commission; it is a 
model local collection, and should be widely imitated. 


WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the librarians of Washington 
and others interested in library work in the 
District of Columbia was held at the Columbian 
University on June 15, for the purpose of organ- 
izing. a library association. A _ constitution, 
which had been prepared by a committee of or- 
ganization consisting of A. R. Spofford, O. L. 
Fassig, Mrs. E. L. McL. Kimball, W. P. Cutter, 
and H. G. Hodgkins, appointed at a meeting on 
June 6, was adopted, and officers were elected. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock, 
and in the absence of Dr. Cyrus Adler, who was 
named as chairman at the first gathering, Mr. 
W. H. Lowdermilk presided. Twenty persons, 
including the librarians of most of the depart- 
ments of the scientific, professional, and frater- 
nal associations of the city, were present. The 
consideration of the constitution was proceeded 
with immediately, being read by Mr. Fassig, of 
the committee, in the absence of Mr. Spofford. 

The constitution was adopted practically as 
reported, after quite a lengthy discussion, It 
contains seven articles, of which the first pro- 
vides that the name shall be ‘“‘ The Washington 
Library Association,” and the second that its 
object shall be to promote intercourse among 
librarians and all interested in library work in 
Washington and vicinity, and to further library 
interests in general. Any person interested in 
library work can be nominated by a member 
for election, which is vested in the executive 
committee, consisting of the president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary and treasurer, and three 
other members. 

Officers were elected as follows: Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, librarian of Congress, president; Cyrus 
Adler, first vice-president; W. H. Lowdermilk, 
second vice-president; Oliver L. Tassig, librarian 
of Weather Bureau, secretary and treasurer. W. 
P. Cutter, C. C. Darwin, and Mrs. E. L. McL. 
Kimball, in the order named, were chosen for 
the remaining positions on the executive com- 
mittee, 

The constitution provides for monthly meet- 
ings, except during the summer months, for 
annual meetings in December, and for the trans- 
action of all routine business by the executive 
committee. 

Those present, who were elected charter mem- 
bers, together with all those invited to attend by 
the committee of organization, were B. Pickman 
Mann, of the Patent Office ; David Fitzgerald, 
librarian of the War Department; W. P. Cutter, 
librarian of the Agricultural Department ; Eben- 
ezer Ellis, librarian of the United States Fish 
Commission; Weston Flint, of the Bureau of 
Education; O. L. Fassig, librarian of the 
Weather Bureau; Asher Barnette and J. M. 
Baker, librarians, respectively, of the House 
and Senate ; Mrs. E. L. McL. Kimball, librarian 
of the Treasury Department; Z. W. Kessler, 
librarian of the Odd Fellows; A. J. Faust, of 
the Church News; Howard Clark, of the Boston 
Library Bureau; Edward Farquhar, of the 
Patent Office ; Miss J. A. Clark, Edward Mor- 
gan, librarian of the Medical Association ; W. 
D. Horigan,- F. H. Parsons, and Henderson 
Presnell, 
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Reviews. 


FLeTcHer, W: I. Public libraries in America. 
Bost., Roberts Bros., 1894. c. 6+169 p. il. S. 
(Columbian knowledge series, edited by Prof. 
Todd, no. 2.) cl., $r. 


_ Cont.: The public library movement, its history and 
signiticance; Library laws, how libraries have been 
established; The public library and the community; Li- 


brary buildings ; Classification and catalogues; Minor de- | 


tails of library management; Selection and purchase of 
books; Reference-work, the public library in relation to 
the schools, to University extension, etc.; The librarian, 
his work and his training for it; The American Library 
Association ; A few representative libraries ; Special li- 
braries; Public libraries in Canada; The future of the 
public library. Appendix: 1, Scheme of classification; 2, 
Special collections; 3, Sunday opening of libraries; 4, 
Gifts to libraries; 5, Statistics; 6, Library rules ; 7, Bio- 
graphic sketches. 

This little library manual is not merely a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the subject on 
its own account, but it is doubly soas furnishing 
the most general survey of present library con- 
ditions that can be hoped for until the govern- 
ment volume, containing the papers of the A. L. 
A. conference at Chicago, planned by Mr. 
Dewey with reference to use as sucha handbook, 
appears—and this means months of waiting. 
In the meantime Mr. Fletcher has added one 
more wreath to his laurels in preparing this 
work. How broad arange he has covered is in- 
dicated by the table of contents, and, as might 
be expected, his treatment of these many differ- 
ent subjects is comprehensive and catholic. It 
is true that certain personal opinions heretofore 
advanced by him are reiterated here, and their 
advantages pointed out—such, for instance, as 
his views on classification — but this is done in 
a liberal spirit, and in this special instance may 
be justified by the fact that there is a growing 
tendency among certain librarians in the di- 
rection towards which Mr. Fletcher’s arguments 
tend. 

Naturally, there will be discussion of some 
of the points. One not easily settled is that of 
the control of the class of reading supplied by 
the library to its readers. Mr. Fletcher believes 
in the necessity of such control, and claims that 
the library must exercise as much selective dis- 
crimination as if it was part of the public school 
system, adding: ‘‘ For some reason, the respon- 
sibilities of library directors have not always 
been estimated by like standards. Too oftenhas 
the public library been regarded somewhat as a 
public club, a purely democratic association of 
the people for mutual mental improvement or 
recreation. But the idea is coming more and 
more into vogue that the public library is a great 
educational and moral power, to be wielded with 
a full sense of its great possibilities and the cor- 
responding danger of their perversion.” This 
is unquestionably true, but it seems to recognize 
only half the problem. Books undoubtedly have 
an educational aspect of the utmost importance, 
but they have a second one quite as vital in their 
recreative quality. We build public schools to 
educate; we open public parks to recreate. 
Midway between these two stands the public li- 
brary. If we cat. draw a man into its reading- 


room and educate his mind by good books we 
have done him an advantage, but if we have 
drawn him away from the saloon, the street cor- 
ner, or even the foul-aired.tenement, we have done 
the best part of it, without much regard to what 
he reads, and it is therefore more important to 
furnish him with books that will tempt him and 
attract him to the library than it is to insist that 
our reading shall be his reading. The very 
training of the habit will in time lead to better 
things, provided it can be made to become a 
habit. This at least is the point of view which 
comes with a study of the library problem so far 
as regards our urban libraries. 

One interesting point dealt with by Mr. 
Fletcher, which has not had due attention, is the 
ratio of cost of building to the number of vol- 
umes accommodated, “It will be found,” he 
says, ‘‘ to vary from 25 cents to $3 or $4, accord- 
ing as buildings are or are not wisely planned to 
secure book capacity, and are more or less deco- 
ative in style. Any cost beyond one dollar for 
every two books accommodated, with all needed 
space for reading and for library administration, 
may fairly be considered as extravagant, except 
as extra expense is devoted to making the struct- 
ure serve a monumental purpose or to its deco- 
ration.” Cognate to this is his statement re- 
garding the cost and condition of books : ‘* When 
I am asked by a library director how many vol- 
umes he ought to buy for every $1000 expended, 
I tell him there is no standard on which a re- 
ply can properly be based. ... Except as 
a circulating library derives benefit from having 
a large number of books, so that more readers 
may be served at one time, it may well be held 
that expensive books are generally better worth 
their cost than cheap ones. The public library 
is doing its best work when it is teaching people 
to respect and to love books. To issue to its 
readers cheap and trashily made books is to in- 
vert its true mission and to degrade, instead of 
ennobling, literature in the eyes of its patrons. 
As people should handle books carefully, and 
treat them always with consideration, there can 
be no better way to bring this about than to put 
into their hands books worthy of respect. . . . 
A shrewd professor once said that he never did 
anything more promotive of discipline in his 
class than putting a good carpet on the recita- 
tion-room floor. Instead of the boys spoiling 
the carpet, the carpet renovated the boys. So 
it will be with well-made and attractive books.” 

Many will take issue with Mr. Fletcher when 
he writes: “ Printed catalogs of public libraries 
have nearly had their day. Formerly no library 
was thought well equipped which had not issued 
one. But when it was found how rapidly sup- 
plements must be issued to keep up with new 
books, and how soon the printed catalog became 
a‘back number,’ and when the usefulness of 
such a catalog was weighed against its cost, 
serious doubts arose as to the value of this sys- 
tem.” There is no question of the truth of this 
statement as far as it goes, but it is but half a 
truth. The ordinary printed library catalog is 
quickly out of date but the best printed library 
catalog is not. Fifty more recent catalogs have 
sunk into oblivion, while the catalogs of the 
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Brooklyn Library and of the Boston Atheneum 
are at the elbow of every librarian who can af- 
ford them, and will continue there longer than 
we care to predict. Nor are they in the slight- 
est degree out of usefulness in the libraries to 
which they furnish an index, for they are used 
as constantly as the day they were printed. The 
lesson for American librarians to learn is that 
incomplete cataloging does not pay, and that a 
printed catalog for any library having any pre- 
tence to popularity is almost as desirable as an 
index is to any book of reference. That Mr. 
Fletcher himself realizes this, even to the point 
of virtually contradicting the above statement, is 
shown by the following admirable paragraph : 
‘A great service is done to readers, especially 
to students or others who expect to write on a 
given subject, if they are shown a fairly good 
exhibit of the existing literature of the subject. 
For this reason and for others, every well- 
equipped library will have a good collection of 
bibliographical works. Their use is threefold — 
to assist in the selection of books for purchase, to 
help the cataloger, and to guide readers to the 
best information. All persons using a library 
with any serious purpose should be familiar with 
these helps; and the librarian should make it his 
object to teach readers how touse them. At the 
same time there can be no worse error in admin- 
istering a library for the public good than that 
of leaving readers to grope their way into the 
use of an elaborate apparatus of catalogs, in- 
dexes, and bibliographies. There must always 
be the personal friendly aid of the librarian or 
attendant to give to the library that atmosphere 
of kindly helpfulness which makes the visitor at 
home, although he may not be ‘to the manner 
(of libraries) born.’” 

It would be a pleasure to quote more liberally 
from this book, for even where we disagree (and 
we have touched upon points of disagreement 
rather than upon the many points of agreement), 
‘what Mr. Fletcher has to say is always well said 
and generally suggestive. This notice cannot 
do justice to the book asa whole, which deserves 
to be read from cover to cover. Its compactness 
is its distinguishing feature. That Mr, Fletcher 
has explored, and well explored, the whole range 
of library literature in his 169 small pages is 
shown not merely in the body of the book, but 
in the bibliographical lists of authorities ap- 
pended to each chapter. There are also numer- 
ous excellent illustrations, comprising portraits 
of well-known librarians and views and plans of 
libraries, giving thus for the first time an ade- 
quate “‘ bird's-eye view” of what is = in 


the subject. 


Fietcuer, W: I. Library classification ; re- 
printed, with alterations, additions, and an 
index, from his ‘‘ Public libraries in Amer- 
ica.” Bost., Roberts Bros., 1894. 32 p. O. 
cl,, $1. 


Mr. Fletcher’s high standing in the library 
profession and his long practical experience 
give specific authority to any utterance of his on 
library topics, and this scheme of classification, 


conveniently reprinted from the comprehensive 
volume above noticed, will undoubtedly com- 
mand careful attention for this reason, if for no 
other. Nevertheless, the old saying that there 
can be too much of a good thing comes to mind 
whenever a new scheme of library classification 
is presented to the library world. Even in the 
present case it is perhaps to be regretted that 
librarians —especially younger librarians — 
should be confronted with still another ‘* sys- 
stem” and that Mr. Fletcher’s influence should 
add an additional perplexity to the troublesome 
decision as to whether ‘‘ Dewey,” ‘‘ Cutter,” or 
(now) ‘‘ Fletcher " shall be adopted in individual 
libraries. Mr. Fletcher would be the first to 
deprecate sucha result. In his modest introduc- 
tion he disclaims any intention of augmenting 
the many more or less “‘ scientific’’ schemes of 
library classification, and states that his present 
publication is intended rather to ‘‘ offer a way of 
escape forthose who shrink from the intricacies 
and difficulties of the elaborate systems" by pre- 
senting a simple list of classes ‘‘ given, not in a 
logical or philosophical order, but rather in a 
natural sequence, under a few general headings.” 

It is not intended, in these few lines, to give 
an exhaustive criticism of Mr. Fletcher's scheme 
and the modesty in which he has presented it 
— ‘* rather as a general guide than as something 
to be followed with absolute adherence to detail’ 
—makes it unnecessary to go very far into 
detail. As to the classification itself, however, 
it must be said that the ‘‘ natural” sequence of 
the classes is decidedly doubtful. In the class 
of Useful arts, between Cookery and Nursing, 
we find such headings as Hygiene, Public health, 
Outdoor sports, Horse-racing, Human anatomy 
and physiology, Medicine. The ‘* natural 
sequence” of these classes is certainly hard to 
find. Human anatomy, ¢. g., should be found 
under Zodlogy, rather than under Anthropology, 
Ethnology, etc. Mythology, with its only subdi- 
vision, Scandinavian and northern (2?) comes be- 
tween Miracles and the Bible, The last three 
classes of Philosophy and Religion are 414, 
Heathenism ; 415, Mormons, Shakers, ete.; 416, 
Free thought, Rationalism, Positivism —a 
sequence that seems to be more ‘‘ theological ” 
than anything else. 

Such criticisms are inevitable in the case of 
any system of classification. In this, as in no 
other branch of study, the ‘* personal equation” 
sways the balance, and it is probable that no 
two persons ever did or ever will spontaneously 
agree as to the “class” of a subject admitting 
**the slightest possible manner of doubt.” Mr. 
Fletcher's list of classes is intended for an 
‘‘ordinary public library of not over 100,000 
volumes,” though it is of course adaptable for a 
much larger one by proper expansion. 

An alphabetic index to subjects is appended, 
which is not included in the larger work, and 
the little volume is printed on a larger page, 
giving more amptitude of margin. It is bound 
in flexible cloth for convenient reference use, 
and with its companion volume it will undoubt- 
edly find a foremost place on the shelves de- 
voted to the ‘‘ working literature” of the library 


profession. 
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LARNED, Josephus Nelson. History for ready 
reference, from the best historians, bi- 
ographers, and specialists : their own words in 
a complete system of history for all uses, ex- 
tending to all countries and subjects, and 
representing for both readers and students 
the better and newer literature of history in 
the English language, with numerous histori- 
cal maps from original studies and drawings 
by Alan C, Reiley. In five volumes. Vol. I. 
A-Elba. Springfield, Mass., C. A. Nichols 
Co., 1894. 768+32 p. Q. 

Dear old Anthony a Wood in his preface to 
the history of Oxford, wrote: ‘‘ A painful work 
it is I'll assure you, and more than difficult, 
wherein what toyle hath been taken, as no man 
thinketh so no man believeth, but he hath made 
the triall.” Such a ‘‘toyle” truly is this 
book. 

From the preface may be quoted an outline of 
its purpose and methods: ‘“ This work has two 
aims: to represent and exhibit the better litera- 
ture of history in the English language, and to 
give it an organized body —a system — adapted 
tothe greatest convenience in any use, whether 
for reference, or for reading, for teacher, student, 
or casual inquirer. 

** The entire contents of this work, with slight 
exceptions readily distinguished, have been care- 
fully culled from some thousands of books — 
embracing the whole range (in the English lan- 
guage) of standard historical writing, both general 
and special ; the biography, the institutional and 
constitutional studies, the social investigations, 
the archzological researches, the ecclesiastical 
and religious discussions, and all the other im- 
portant tributaries to the great and swelling 
main stream of historical knowledge. It has 
been culled as one might pick choice fruits, care- 
ful to chose the perfect and the ripe, where such 
are found, and careful to keep their flavor unim- 
paired. The flavor ofthe Literature of history, 
in its best examples, and the ripe quality of its 
latest and best thoughts are faithfully preserved 
in what aims to be the garner of a fair selection 
from its fruits. 

“History as written by those on one hand, 
who have depicted its scenes most vividly, and 
by those, on the other hand, who have searched 
its facts, weighed its evidences, and pondered its 
meanings most critically and deeply, is given in 
their own words. If commoner narratives are 
sometimes quoted, their use enters but slightly 
into the construction of the work. The whole 
matter is presented under an arrangement which 
imparts distinctness to its topics, while showing 
them in their sequence and in all their large re- 
lations, both national and international. 

** For every subject, a history more complete, 
I think, in the broad meaning of ‘* History” is 
supplied by this mode than could possibly be pro- 
duced on the plan of dry synopsis which is com- 
mon to encyclopedic works. It holdsthe charm 
and interest of many styles of excellence in writ- 
ing, and it is read in aclear light which shines 


directly from the pens that have made history 
luminous by their interpretations. 

“ Behind the Literature of history, which can 
be called so in the finer sense, lies a great body 
of the documents of history, which are unat- 
tractive to the casual reader, but which even he 
must sometimes have an urgent wish to consult. 
Full and carefully chosen texts of a large num- 
ber of the most famous and important of such 
documents — charters, edicts, proclamations, pe- 
titions, covenants, legislative acts and ordi- 
nances, and the constitutions of many countries 
—have been accordingly introduced and are 
easily to be found. 

‘* The arrangement of matter in the work is 
primarily alphabetical and secondarily chrono- 
logical. The whole is thoroughly indexed, and 
the index is incorporated with the body of the 
text in the same alphabetical and chronological 
order, 

‘*Events which touch several countries or 
places are treated fully but once, in the connec- 
tion which shows their antecedents and conse- 
quences best, and the reader is guided to that 
ampler discussion by references from each cap- 
tion under which it may be sought. Economies 
of this character bring into the compass of five 
volumes a body of history that would need twice 
the number, at least, for equal fulness on the 
monographic plan of encyclopedic work.” 

The publisher in his prospectus states : ‘‘ The 
editor, Mr. J. N. Larned, of Buffalo, now presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, had 
for his own use, long wanted such a work, and 
the inquiries coming to him as a librarian de- 
termined the great undertaking. He would at- 
tempt to do for all inquirers in history what a 
public librarian does continually for those who 
consult him —that is, put before them the best 
writings needed, guiding readers to the great 
literature of history, but also bringing from 
many new and old books passages and briefer 
quotations and arranging them in order for read- 
ing and reference ; thus creating at once an in- 
dex to the historical literature in English, and 
within this, like a new formed world within a 
nebula, a representative library, complete as a 
system of history, arranged for reference and 
reading.” 

From these two points of view, the reader can 
get a fair notion of what the book is meant to 
be ; how fully these purposes are achieved it will 
be difficult to say until the work has stood the 
test of years. In size and scope the work is of 
the first importance, and it seems evident that 
no library which can afford to buy the book can 
afford to be without it. The labor which the 
work has involved cannot but excite admiration, 
especially from the library standpoint, when it 
is realized that it has all been accomplished by 
the busy librarian of an important and success- 
ful library. The five large octavo volumes will 
aggregate some 4000 pages of closely packed 
and carefully arranged material, drawn from 
the whole wealth of historical literature. 

It is primarily a work of a librarian for libra- 
rians —a combination of an encyclopwdia, index, 
and bibliografy. Of the 800 pages of the first 
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volume 30 pages are given to America, 32 pages 
to American aborigines, 39 to Austria, 34 to 
Christianity, and 100 to Constitutions — includ- 
ing in full or in abstract the fundamental docu- 
ments of important states which have written 
constitutions — practically a considerable work 
in itself ; 76 pages are givento Education, again 
a treatise in itself. On the other hand, many 
pages will have from 30 to 40 entries and cross- 
references. As an example of the method gen- 
erally followed, the entry under Bavaria, occu- 
pying two pages, may be cited. First is a quo- 
tation as to the derivation of the name, then 
another as to the ethnology, then a series of quo- 
tations dealing in chronological order with its 
history, each taken from a separate author, with 
cross-references to entries touching Bavaria un- 
der other headings. One of the appendixes 
contains also a bibliografy of “‘ the better lit- 
erature of history” in the more important 
fields. 

The subdivision of subjects has been carried 
to great detail, ¢.¢., in four pages selected at 
random there are 67 keywords, of which but 12 
are given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
but 14 in Johnson’s Encyclopedia. The book is 
supplemented by an important series of maps, 
planned with considerable ingenuity, as in the 
case of the “ethnological map of modern Eu- 
rope,” and in the ‘‘ development map of Chris- 
tianity,” which maps are usefully supplemented 
by careful notes in the appendixes. There are 
also a series of ‘‘ logical outlines” of the histo- 
ries of individual countries, printed as separate 
plates in a harlequinade of colors, which are not 
pretty, do not always ‘‘ register,” and are, per- 
haps, the least valuable portion of Mr. Larned’s 
work. The book is a marvel of editorial labor, 
and the publishers have given admirable dress to 
the magnum opus. 


Librarp €conomp and Gistorp. 


GENERAL. 


Tue Pennsylvania Library Club has issued as 
no. 1 of its ‘‘ Occasional papers” the address on 
** Fiction,” delivered by John Thomson, libra- 
rian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, at the 
Wilkes Barré meeting of the club on May 17, 1894. 
It forms a neat eight-page pamphlet (O.). 

LOCAL. 

Augusta, Me. Lithgow L. The corner-stone 
of the Lithgow Library building was laid on the 
afternoon of June 14, with imposing Masonic 
ceremonial. The building will be two-storied, 
96x 40; the first floor will be devoted to the li- 
brary and reading. room, the second to a lecture- 
hall. The cost of building and site will be 
$40,000. 

Boston P. L. (42d rpt.) Added 20,915; to- 
tal 597,152. Issued 1,928,192 (Bates Hall 
296,926). Registration for 1893, 11,029. Expenses 
$172,534.61. 

The trustees make an urgent plea for an in- 
crease in the annual appropriation. ‘‘ The care- 
ful examination by the committee of the extent 
of the work done by the library, and of its in- 


creased needs, has convinced them of the ne- 
cessity of more money, if it is proposed to keep 
the library up to the standard now attained and 
to extend its usefulness. The use and value of 
the library have undoubtedly increased beyond 
the greatest expectations of its founders. What 
20 years ago might have been considered a very 
ample and generous allowance for the whole in- 
stitution is now barely more than requisite to 
keep the branches alone in efficient condition,” 

There is a detailed account of the needs of the 
various branches; one new branch is recom- 
mended, and suggestions as to the administration 
of those now established are made. 

During the year the library has received an 
unusually large number of gifts. ‘‘ Mrs. R. 
Anne Nichols, of Roxbury, has added to the 
Thayer Library, given by herself and her sisters, 
1435 volumes of rare and costly books, includ- 
ing many prints. Mrs. Benjamin S. Shaw has 
given 585 volumes; Mr. Brander Matthews, of 
New York, 482 volumes; Mr. Franklin L. Pope, 
752 volumes. The President John Adams Li- 
brary has been transferred to the trustees by the 
supervisors of the Adams Temple and School 
Fund of Quincy. Another notable gift is that of 
the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, of Chelsea, who 
has given to the library his very valuable collec- 
tion of autographs and historical manuscripts. 
This collection is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable of its kind in this country; a special 
room has been assigned for it in the new build- 
ing, to which it will shortly be moved.” An im- 
portant gift wasthat of W: C.Todd, of Atkinson, 
N. H., who in July ‘* announced his intention of 
giving $2000 per year during his life, to be ex- 
pended in newspapers, with a further provision 
that upon his death the city should receive the 
sum of $50,000, the annual income of which is to 
be applied to the same purpose. Mr. Todd has 
notified the trustees that the first instalment of 
$2000 is at their disposal, but, owing to the 
cramped quarters at present occupied, it will be 
impossible for them to avail themselves of this 
sum until the new building is ready for occu- 
pancy.” 

Five pages of the report are given up to an ac- 
count of the President John Adams Library. 

The examining committee speak at some 
length of the need of a competent librarian to 
administer the constantly growing business of 
the library, They say: ‘‘ Two qualities are 
called for in a librarian such as Boston needs — 
a complete knowledge of books and all that per- 
tains to them, and a very large executive ability, 
sufficient to control not only the work of one 
central library, but to see that those most im- 
portant feeders of our library system, the 
branches and the delivery stations, not only are 
not neglected, but are encouraged in every pos- 
sible way in which they may tend to cultivate a 
taste for reading among our citizens. Few men 
unite in themselves these two qualifications, and 
yet such men have been found for other libraries, 
and, no doubt, the trustees will, by careful 
search, be able to find such a man for Boston; 
one who will bring with him a judgment ripened 
by experience, tactful and broad-minded.” 

The committee regret the economy in purchase 
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of books, necessitated by lack of funds, and ask: 
**Is it not best to consider the greatest good 


of the greatest number and sacrifice abstruse | 
and curious books rather than the best works of 


fiction, travel and American history, so much 
needed in the outlying libraries?” 
The new library building is so near completion 


that there is a hope that the dedication can take | 


place on September 17. The patent library, 


periodical, and catalog rooms, receiving and | 
ordering rooms, office-room, librarian’s room, | 


trustees’ room and ante-room, newspaper read- 
ing-rooms and special libraries on the top floor 
are all practically ready for occupancy. The 


pneumatic tubes are in place in the central sta- | 


tion, near the delivery-room, and the electric 
work all over the building has been finished. 


Boston, Mass. THE NEW LIBRARY (in Boston 
Herald, June 17.) il. § col. 

Aninteresting account of the decorations and 
most striking features of the new public library 
building in Copley Square. There are five excel- 
lent cuts of portions of the interior. 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. L. The famous Sella col- 
lection of Alpine photographs has been secured 
for exhibition in the public art gallery connected 
with the library. This collection has been on 
exhibition in Brooklyn, New York, and other 
cities, and is said to be the finest series of photo- 
graphic mountain views in existence. It will be 
on exhibition early in September. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. L. A 
party of members of the library staff and of 
the class in library training visited Albany, 
June 7-9, by invitation of the New York State 
Library School. The program for June 7 in- 
cluded a day on the Hudson River steamboat, an 
evening visit to the State Library, and an hour 
or so in the Assembly Chamber, listening to the 
addresses of women before the Suffrage Com- 
mittee of the Constitutional Convention, On 
Friday, June 8, a reading seminar, conducted by 
Miss M. S. Cutler, at the Library School, began 
the day, and later the Constitutional Convention, 
then in session, was briefly visited. A practical 
talk from Mr. Melvil Dewey followed. Inthe 
afternoon the State Library and the other de- 
partments of the Capitol were inspected. The 
Y. W. C. A. Library, the Y. M. A. Library, 
All Saints’ Cathedral, and the park were visited, 
and the party were delightfully entertained by 
Miss Cutlerat her residence. In the evening a 
reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. Melvil 
Dewey at their home, and on Friday morning 
the party bade good-by to their kind escorts 
on the wharf of the steamboat, and started on 
their homeward way. The trip was thoroughly 
delightful, and was enjoyed by every one. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Union for Christian Work 
F. Lending L. Added 3650; total 26,616. 

The increase of the number of books issued, 
for home use, is gratifying. In 1892 the circu- 
lation was 131,408 v.; in 1893 it was 149,674, an 
increase of over 18,000. The largest number 
issued in one day was 1078, the smallest 163; 
daily average 492 #5. In January, 1893, $5000 
was received from the City Treasury, which paid 


| for many of the books, cataloging, and other 
| expenses, including a large portion of the 
salaries. 

** The library has recently sustained a great 
| loss in the death of Dr. Robert Foster, who was 
| for almost 20 years its president. Ardent, un- 
tiring, and enthusiastic in his work, he believed 
in free libraries, and it was mainly through his 
| efforts that the free lending library of this in- 
stitution was opened 12 years ago. His interest 
never flagged, and he was always willing to give 
| it his attention, no matter how busy he might be 
| with other things.” 

Buffalo (N. Y.) L. (58th rpt.) Added 3047; 
total 73,280; issued, home use 118,931 (fict. 
| 60.89 %); lib. use 31,556; total membership 2774. 
Receipts $17,915.39; expenses $17,190.03. 

The library committee state that the increase 
in the circulation of booksfor the past year — 
4000 volumes — equals the total increase for the 
four years, 1888 to 1891 inclusive. Membership 
cards are issued annually to goo school children, 
and the free reference use of the library is con- 
stantly increasing. Anexcellent collection of 
books relating to science, mechanics, and indus- 
trial arts was added to the library by Mr. J. J. 
Albright, filling out this department, which had 
been decidedly weak. Financially the library is 
not yet in an entirely prosperous condition. Its 
revenue of about $57,000 from rentals, etc., is 
eaten up by an annual interest charge of $40,000 
and salaries, repairs, etc., of $12,490.03, really 
creating a deficiency. 

Butte (Mont.) P. L. Total 15,485; issued, home 
use 6358 (fict. 71.2 %); lib. use 7552; no. card- 
holders 1256. 

The library was opened to the public on Feb. 
7, so that the statistics show only two months of 
use. Of the total number of books in the 
library 13,419 were purchased at a cost of $17,- 
533-63. 

Canton (O.) P. LZ. Arrangements are being 
made for the removal of the library to new 
quarters in the Odd Fellows’ Temple, now build- 
ing. Itis proposed that the board of education 
unite with the library board in forming a collec- 
tion of books for school use, the books to be fur- 
nished by the board of education, to be kept in 
repair by the board, and to remain exclusively 
its property; the board of education also to fur- 
nish soo annually toward the running expenses 
of the library. Three members of the board of 
education are to be elected and form part of the 
library board, and all expenses of caring for and 
handling the public school collection are to be 
defrayed by the library association. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Jowa Masonic L. (Rpt.) 
This report, by Grand Librarian T. S. Parvin, 
is a chatty narrative of the development of the 
library and its various departments rather than 
a statistical report. 

A department of general reference works was 
introduced last year and has proved very useful. 
Mr. Parvin says: ‘‘We buy only ‘ Masonic’ 
books, old or new, good, bad, or indifferent; 
books on ‘ kindred subjects,’ or guasi Masonic, 
as works on religions, of all ages and countries, 
for ‘Masonry’ is a ‘religion,’ all assertions of 
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ignorant teachers and writers to the contrary; 
mythologies of the ancient and medizval nations; 
books on art, ancient, medieval, and modern; 
architecture, including the old temples, abbeys, 
cathedrals of the old world; archzological works 
and works relating to the oriental lands, their 
faiths, with others kindred to the foregoing. 
We purchase also all old and new works by 
lowa authors which cannot be procured by gift 
from authors, publishers, or friends. During the 
year the autograph letter department has received 
constant accessions of letters of Masonic and 
public men the world over, with some manu- 
scripts of leading writers. 

** Appended to the report is a catalog of the 
books in the reference library; a catalog of the 
1893 addition to the Iowa department; and a 
* Supplemental catalog, No. 1, 1894,’ giving the 
additions made during the year to the general 
library.” 

Chicago, Newberry L. The Dr. Nicholas Senn 
collection of medical works has been transferred 
from Milwaukee, where the books have been 
stored since shipment from Europe, to the 
Newberry Library, where their arrangement on 
the shelves is nearly completed. Dr. Senn’s 
gift, known to the medical world as ‘‘ the Senn 
collection,” comprises 10,000 volumes, and rep- 
resents the united labors of Prof. Baum, the 
German scientist, and Dr. Senn. Prof. Baum 
died in 1886, and Dr. Senn purchased his valu- 
able works. The collection fills 10 long double 
cases at the front of the medical department of 
the library. There are several notable sets 
contained in the collection, and thousands of 
single volumes and pamphlets. Many of the 
books are of great age and rarity. 

Cincinnati (O.) Hospital L. (Rpt.) Added 
1032; total 8876; ref. use 3225; names registered 
1243. 

The librarian suggests ‘that no more money 
be expended in the purchase of the ordinary 
text-books, books which can readily be procured 
by practitioners if they wish them, or which are 
likely to be required only by students who ought 
to have themin permanency. The library is for 
the benefit of those who have passed beyond the 
text-book period of professional study, and its 
funds should be expended for their benefit.” 


O. Law L. Added 572; total 


Cincinnati, 
16,945. 

Ten years ago last March the library was 
destroyed in the burning of the Court-house. 
Since then the association has raised and ex- 

nded for all purposes $78,936.29, of which 

58,215.92, were for books and $20,720.37 for 
running and other expenses. 


Decatur (lil) P. L. Added 1174; total 12,889; 
issued 80,883 (fict. 50 ¥; juv. 36 4). 

There were 142,563 visitors to both reading- 
roomand library. The daily average of visitors 
to the reading-room was 207. 


Everett, Mass. The committee on finance of 


the city council has recommended that the offer 
of the late Solomon Shute in regard toa piece of 
land for a free library in the Glendale dis- 
trict be accepted and that a building be erected 


the cost of which shall not exceed $10,000, to be 
completed before July 1, 1895. 


Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. The $200,000 worth 
of bonds voted recently by the school district for 
the erection of a new public library building 
were sold on June 8. Preliminary arrange- 
ments have already been made for the selection 
of a site. 

New York. Maimonides L. Added 1343; 
total 41,528. Issued, home use 35,608 (fict. 47 %); 
ref. use 18,187. Total no, readers 36,421; no. 
cardholders 5703. 

Of the English books circulated only 31 ¢ were 
works of fiction. Max Cohen, for ro years libra- 
rian, resigned his position in November, 1893, 
to enter the profession of law. The administra- 
tion of the library is now carried on by Miss 
Josephine Bacharach and Miss Martha Stern- 
berg. Six tables are appended showing the 
number of times various volumes of fiction or 
special classes of books have circulated during 
the year. 

New York Society L. The circulation of books 
for the year was 27,005 volumes, being several 
thousand more than the preceding year. The 
number of visitors to the library was nearly 
20,000, of whom two-thirds were ladies. There 
was an increase in the visitors to the “‘ Green 
alcove"’ over the preceding year and in the 23 
working days of February there were 106 visi- 
tors, of whom 54 were artists or art students; a 
larger income for this department of the library 
is needed. The receipts for the year were 
$13,850.26 and the expenses $12,032. 36. 


New York Y. M.C.A. L. A building site 
for a new branch of the Association was 
purchased in May. It consists of six lots fronting 
75 feet on 56th and 57th streets, running 200 feet 
through the block, the plot being situated 200 feet 
west of 8th avenue, and cost $165,000. 

The building contracts will proably be placed 
within 10 or 12 months. It is likely that the 
Association library will be removed to fireproof 
quarters in the new building, when completed. 


North Attleborough, R. J. The corner-stone of 
the Richards Memorial Library building was laid 
with imposing Masonic ceremonies on the after- 
noon of June 16. The building will be a one- 
story structure, divided into main hall, reading- 
room and book-room. It is built of red brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings. A tilted porch, 
supported by four terra cotta columns, stands 
before the entrance. A vestibule with mosaic 
marble floor and oak wainscoting leads to the 
main hall or delivery room, nearly 25 feet square. 
A librarian’s circular desk encloses the right- 
hand corner, while an alcove in an opposite cor- 
ner, with windows looking on the porch, is 
occupied by a wide seat. On the right of the 
main hall, with entrance from behind the desk, is 
the book-room, 30x 20, lighted from 15 windows. 
Leading from the book-room is alibrarian’s room, 
11x16, with tiled fireplace ; adjoining, and di- 
rectly connected with the main hall, isa lavatory, 
with all toilet facilities. Opening from the left 
of the main hall is a pleasant, well-lighted read- 
ing-room, 25 x 30, with a large fireplace on the 
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south side, beautified by tiling, panels and carved 
pilasters. 


North Scituate (Mass.) L. A. Thenew Pierce 
Memorial Library building was dedicated on the 
afternoon of May 26. The exercises comprised 
music and addresses. The memorial address 
was by Rev. Dillon Bronson, of Newtown. The 
land upon which the building is erected contains 
one-half acre, and was the gift of Joseph T. 
Bailey, of Boston. The grounds are artistically 
laid out. The building is 20x 50 feet. An oak 
mantel surmounts the fireplace in the principal 
room, in which is set a brass memorial tablet. 
On the walls of the interior hang portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. Silas Pierce, a gift frcm the associ- 
ation. The furniture is also a gift from Mr. 
Pierce, by whom the building was erected as a 
memorial to his wife. The library contains 800 


Ottawa (ill.) Reddick L. Total 7712; issued 
27,723. Number of visitors to library 32,222. 
Receipts $7434.49; expenses $6184.23. 


Philadelphia F. L. A second exhibit of rare 
and valuable books, illustrating the early ex- 
amples of printing, was opened for public view 
on June 28. The collection is chiefly from the 
large and valuable library of R. H. Bayard 


Bowie. The volumes are displayed under glass 
cases and include the celebrated 1635 edition of | 
Cesar, the Virgil of 1636, and a rare edition of | 
the Imitation of Christ; there is also a copy of 
Martial, published in 1522, from the library of 
David Garrick, two copies of the second volume of 
Pine’s celebrated edition of Horace, 1518 editions 
of Aesop and Agapetus, and a volume bearing 
the signature of Fredrick the Great when he was 
Prince of Prussia. 


Portland (Ore.)Z. A. The decision in regard 
to Sunday opening finally reached by the board 
of directors of the library is as follows: ‘‘ If 100 
persons, who have never been members of the 
Library Association and whose wish it is that the 
reading-rooms shall be kept open some part of 
the day on Sunday, will become annual mem- 
bers, their desire will be granted.” The present 
income of the association will not warrant the 
extra Sunday service. 


St. Louis (Mo.) F. P. L. The first book issued 
by the St. Louis Public (Free) Library was given 
out on the morning of June 1. Up to the time 
of opening as a free library 3000 applications 
for membership were received and 1500 member- 
ship cards were ready for applicants on the day 
of opening, Two assistants have recently been 
added to the library force, Miss Julia Krug and 
Miss Sylvia M. Allen. They received the 
highest percentages in the competitive examina- 
tions held for the position. Eleven candidates 
applied for the examinations, but only six pre- 
sented themselves on the day appointed, and of 
this number two dropped out later. The 
library has issued a small handbook for the use 
of readers, containing the rules and regulations 
of the library, the ordinance regarding mutila- 
tion of books, and a helpful ‘‘ readers’ guide,” 
explaining the details of registration, how to get 


books for home use, the juvenile department, 
how to use the card catalog, and giving a list of 
the printed catalogs and class lists available for 
readers. 


Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (21st, rpt.) Added 
1777 ; total 22,606. Issued, home use 93,213; 
no record of ref. useiskept. Receipts $9514.70; 
expenses $0491.34. 

The printed list of books available to the pub- 
lic is contained in the catalog of 1888 and in the 
supplements of 1889 and 1892. These three 
lists include all books in the library bought be- 
fore November 1, 1891. The list of additions 
since then, some 3600 v., has never been printed. 
The librarian recommends that these be issued 
in monthly bulletins and that the public card 
catalog be discontinued until one can be prepared 
with subject, title, author, and cross references, 
as the one now in use is by titlesolely. He also 
urges the complete reorganization of the library, 
the reclassification and renumbering of all the 
books, and the addition of at least 1200 feet 
more shelving in the stock-room alone. Provi- 
sion should be made for not less than 60,000 
volumes. The trustees have already asked the 
city council to appropriate $6,000 for a new 
stack. 

‘* The Perkins Institution for the Blind has 
given from the Howe Memoria! Printing Fund, 
81 volumes in embossed type for the use of the 
blind, covering the field of general literature, 
and including juveniles, poetry, biography, 
history, religion, essays, text-books, and fiction, 
While the number of persons needing these 
books is few, the pleasure and profit those few 
derive from them make the gift of immeasur- 
able value. This library is the first public 
library in the state to place books in embossed 
type on its shelves.” 


Uxbridge, Mass. Thayer Memoriall. The 
Thayer Memorial Library building was dedicated 
on June 20, with appropriate ceremonies in the 
town hall. The service was opened with prayer 
by Rev. C. A. Roys. After an overture by the 
orchestra, Edward C. Thayer presented the 
building to the town, giving also a check foe 
$s000 with which to buy books. W. E. Rawe 
son, chairman of the selectmen, accepted th - 
gift in behalf of the town. The address of th’ 
day was then delivered by Judge A. A. Putnam 
who was followed with brief speeches by Col. 
Daniel Hubbard, Hon. J: R. Thayer, of Wor- 
cester, Ex-Gov. Taft, of Rhode Island, and 
others. The library was then thrown open for 
inspection. In the evening a promenade con- 
cert was given in the new building. 

The site for the building was purchased by Mr. 
Thayer in January, 1893, and work was at once 
begun. The structure, which has cost about 
$30,000, is of modified English architecture, 
781¢x70, and 11¢ stories high, with large gables 
at the front and ends. The basement is of pink 
Milford granite, including the front steps and 
buttresses. The superstructure is of Roman 
red brick, with buff Indiana limestone trimmings. 
The roof is of black slate. The front end 
gables and the dormer windows are trimmed 
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with stone copings, terminating in carved lime- 
stone finials. 

The entrance is through acarved and moulded 
limestone elliptical arch, and directly above is a 
stone tablet, inscribed ‘‘ Thayer Memorial Li- 
brary Building.” To the left of the entrance 
s the octagonal tower, 40 feet high, enclosing 
the stairs to the second story, which is finished 
at the top with a castellated parapet wall. 
The vestibule is finished with brick, with a 
tiled floor and a panelled oak ceiling. On 
either side will be bronze memorial tablets bear- 
ing the names of the parents of the donor, in 
memory of whom the library was erected. 

From the vestibule one enters the waiting- 
room, 16x20 feet. Tothe right of the waiting- 
room is the reading room, 24x29 feet, with an 
alcove fireplace of brick. Opening from read- 
ing-room is the reference-room, 10x 13, and the 
trustees’ room, 18x22. In the rear of the 
trustees’ room is the librarian’s room, 9x12. 
Directly at the rear of the waiting-room and op- 
posite the front entrance is the book room, 27x 
40 feet, with shelves to accommodate 18,000 
volumes. The walls of the book-room are car- 
ried high enough to allow a book-gallery ac- 
commodating 12,000 more volumes to be built if 
needed. The waiting-room and book-room are 
separated by a counter with a glass partition, 
with openings for the delivery of books. 

The waiting, trustee, and reading-rooms are 
finished in red birch floors and quartered oak 
panelled dadoes, four feet high. The rest of the 
first story is finished in brown ash, with birch 
floors. 

To the left of the entrance and leading from 
the waiting-room is the staircase tower to the 
second story. This story has a staircase hall, 
15x16 feet. It contains a lecture hall, 24x 42; 
record-room, 18 x 20, and an ante-room, 12x15. 
The second story is finished in white pine, and 
the building is heated throughout by steam. 


Washington, D.C. The House District Com- 
mittee gave a hearing on June 6 to the library 
committee of the board of trade in behalf of the 
measure to establish a free public library in 
Washington. The committee wasaddressed by 
Theo. W. Noyes, chairman of the board of trade 
committee, and by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, both of whom warmly advocated the 
passage of the bill. The measure was referred 
to Mr. Spofford for a report and suggestions in 
the form of amendments. 

Washington, D. C. Tuer NATion’s New Lrt- 
BRARY AT WASHINGTON (in Review of Reviews, 
June, 1894), 4 p. il. 

An account of the development of the Con- 
gressional Library and of its new buildings; there 
is a portrait of Mr. Spofford and several illus- 
trations. 

Watertown (Mass.) F.P.L. (26th rpt.) Added 
722, total 22,233. Issued home use 27,909 (fict. 
49-27%), lib. use 7128 (a very inadequate esti- 
mate). Receipts $4278.49, expenses $4262.57. 

The tables of statistics appended show that 
‘* while the numbers of books used in the Library 
have gradually increased, say for the past ten 
years, the number of books ¢akem home has grad- 


vally and quite regularly decreased for the past 
six years, in spite of the fact that our population 
has increased, and increased in that portion that 
reads good books.” Librarian Whitney offers 
two explanations of this fact: first, that the 
library ‘“‘ has felt the effects of the rapid cheap- 
ening of the cost of popular books, many of 
which are sold in dry goods stores for a small 
part of the cost of those on our shelves. While 
the quality of print and paper are not to be 
praised, they are good enough for a single read- 
ing, which is all many people care for.” Sec- 
ond, the diminishing number of books on the 
library shelves, owing to constant usage of pop- 
ular books which have not been replaced. This 
explains the low percentage of fiction, as the 
library contains very little popular light reading, 
most of the volumes having been worn out and 
discarded; what there is ‘‘seldom remains many 
minutes on the shelves, their numbers are on a 
large proportion of the cards, whose holders 
wonder they can never get them. Among the 
juveniles, Alger and Kellogg, and Trowbridge, 
whose books are in the catalog, are largely 
represented in the list of worn out and 
not replaced books. We have only one of 
Henty’s; few or none of several popular writ- 
ers for boys.” The increased reference use is 
largely the result of more close connection with 
the schools. 

The librarian recommends that borrowers be 
allowed to draw two books at once, provided 
but one is a work of fiction. He also advocates 
the establishment of branch deliveries —two at 
least. 

The “12th supplement to catalog of 1891,” 
containing most of the accessions of 1893, is 
appended to the report; it covers 28 pages. 


Wilkes-Barré, Pa. Osterhout F. L. (5th rpt.) 
Added 1981; total 19,054; issued, home use 
60,967 (fict. 67.9 %); lost 5; lost and paid for 
8. New borrowers registered 6718. There are 
no statistics of reference use. 

January a ‘ Teacher's catalog of books 
suitable for primary and grammar schools’ was 
printed in the Library News-Letter, and after- 
terwards in pamphlet form, and distributed 
through all the schools. A supplementary list 
was printed in October, and by means of these 
lists, added to an increasing interest on the part 
of the teachers, 7968 volumes were loaned to the 
schools during the year. The testimony of the 
teachers as to the value of these books in quick- 
ening the minds of the children, and thereby 
making them more teachable, is unanimous. 
Those children who had used the library books 
in 1892 showed a much greater intelligence and 
appreciation of their studies than before. The 
number of books allowed to teachers has been 
increased according to their wants, some using 
40 volumes atatime.” It is suggested that an 
effort be made to interest teachers in the distri- 
bution of library books to others than children 
in the neighborhood of the schools, a deposit of 
perhaps so volumes to be made at the school and 
loaned at the teacher's discretion, the collection 
to be changed for another every three months. 
‘* The reason this particular method is urged, 
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is, that so many of the less intelligent people | 


have no idea of ever coming to the library, and 
would not know what to choose if they did 
come. This would pave the way for them, and 
would give them a taste for good books which 
they could get in no other way. 
eration, educated in the schools to the best use 
of books, will come to the library as naturally 
as it now goes to the shops for food; but in 


never had any books to read, we must, if pos- 
sible, create a hunger for them, and then satisfy 
their needs.” 


Miss James calls attention to the lack of full | 


sets of magazines. ‘‘ The constant call for back 
volumes caused by the use of Poole’s and Fletch- 
er’s indexes frequently cannot be adequately met, 
and a systematic plan to supply that need should 
be made.” She urges that $300 be appropriated 
each year for the purpose of completing the 
periodical department, until the needs in this 
direction are more fully supplied. 


FOREIGN. 


Battersea (Eng.) P. Ls. (7th rpt.) Added 
1431; total 32,981 (ref. dept. 9242). Issued 28y,- 
240 (ref. 22,756). No. borrowers 10,566. Re- 
ceipts £3650 6s. 10d.; expenses £2644 16s. 7d. 


Chelsea (Eng.) P. Ls. According to the last 
(seventh) annual report there was a considerable 
increase in the demand for books last year. 
Over 270,000 volumes were issued, being an in- 
crease of 12,000 over the number for the pre- 
vious year. On May 24 last a record of one 
day’s work at the central library was taken. 
The number of visitors to the reading-room 
alone was 1101; during the day 586 volumes 
were issued, of which 369 are classified as prose 
fiction. The novelists who are most popular in 
Chelsea are Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, 
and Dickens, while Charles Reade and Dinah M. 
Craik are equal. 


Croydon (Eng.) Ls. (5th rpt.) Added 1381; to- 
tal 25,795. Issued 256,771 (fict. 84.84 %); borrow- 
ers registered 7841. Receipts £3417 15s. 9d.; 
expenses £2128 17s. Id. 


Halifax (N. S.) Citizens’ L. Added 231; total 
not given. Issued, home use 30,763; lib. use 
1565; membership 599. 

No catalog having been issued for 20 years 
the library committee engaged Mr. H. Piers for 
the preparation of a new and complete catalog. 
This is now in press, and will soon be published; 
it is will be sold at 25c. per copy. The library 
was closed from Dec. 22 to Feb. 19, 1894, to 
facilitate the cataloging. The greater portionof 
the library appropriation for purchase of books 
was expended for works dealing with the history 
and resources of the various provinces of Can- 
ada. 


Hamilton (Ont.) P. L. (sth rpt.) Added 1631; 
total 19,823. Issued, home use 128,692 (fict. 
37.5 %); total issue 204,324. Total no. cardhold- 
ers 9779. 

During the year several ‘special lists’’ of 
books were prepared. They included the ‘‘ Dante 
literature” of the library, ‘‘ Columbus litera- 
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ture,” ‘* The war of 1812.”"" Lists of books inthe 
natural science department, embracing geology, 
physics, zodlogy, etc., were prepared for the 
meetings of the Hamilton Association, and a 
lengthy list of books on machinery, applied elec- 
tricity, and the various mechanical trades and 


| occupations, was prepared and sent tothe Trades 
| and Labor Council for the use of the members 
| of the various affiliated trades and organizations. 
this generation, composed of those who have | 


To these lists a note was appended, extending a 
cordial invitation to the members to freely avail 
themselves of the privileges of the library and 
reading rooms. 

The librarian says: ‘‘ No books in the li- 
brary are more constantly read, and certainly 
none more carefully studied, than those on ap- 
plied electricity. In fiction, the most popular 
modern authors are Rosa Carey, Clark Russell, 
Annie Swan, Emma Worboise, Conan Doyle, 
Amanda Douglas, Ralph Boldrewood, Edna 
Lyall, the Balzac series, and Mrs. Wister’s 
translations from the German. Among the 
books for young people, Henty’s historical 
stories easily hold first place.” 


Norwich (Eng.) F. L. (rpt.) Added 1435; 
total 30,124 (lending 1. 15,711). Issued 86,335 
(fict. 79.53 %); total no. borrowers 4049. 

The first stone of the library building was 
laid on Sept. 13, 1854; it was opened on March 
16, 1857. Inthe present report there is given 
a brief review of ‘‘a few of the facts connected 
with its history and progress."" The present li- 
brarian was appointed in June, 1877, when the 
library contained 3500 books in the lending de- 
partment, and almost none in the reference de- 
partment. The fines collected from borrowers 
have since 1880 been devoted to the collection 
of books and pamphlets of local interest; an 
annual income of about £60 is obtained in this 
way and the local collection now numbers 2646 
volumes, 3462 pamphlets, and numerous engrav- 
ings, maps, etc. 

The reference department, including the lo- 
cal collection, contains 10,520 volumes and 5367 
pamphlets, and has quite outgrown the space 
allotted to it. The books are distributed in vari- 
ous rooms; they are not cataloged, and the public 
is practically unacquainted with the valuable con- 
tents of this branch of the library. When books 
in this department are required it is a severe tax 
on the time, intelligence, and memory of the 
staff to find their location, and a hindrance also 
to the development and usefulness of the insti- 
tution. It is therefore of pressing importance 
that a systematic arrangement, numbering, and 
cataloging of these books should be provided for 
with the least possible delay. 

In fact, the library is badly cramped for room 
in all directions, and adequate extension and 
provision for future expansion is seriously 
needed. 

A juvenile department for supplying elemen- 
tary schools with books for home reading was 
started in September, 1889. 3893 volumes are 
placed under the care of the teachers; and there 
were 48,518 issues for seven months of 1893, not- 
withstanding that six schools were closed for 
parts of that period in consequence of epidemics, 
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PRACTICAL NOTES, 

Crocker's Scrap Fite.— This ingen- 
ious device for the preservation of newspaper 
cuttings has long been in use by compilers and 
other collectors of clippings. The “file” is 
made of fine tag card, folded in three sections, 
the centre section forming the back, the right- 
hand one the lid; the left-hand section, to which 
the clippings are attached, is gummed and cross- 
lined, the lines being perforated nearly to the 
edge. The small slips formed by the cross- 
perforations are easily detached, and a clipping 
is attached to each one, held in place to it, and 
turning on it as a leaf. The clippings are thus 
folded in the file one upon another, but each 
article one line lower than the other, leaving 
the titles exposed; thus when the lid is opened 
the titles of the clippings appear one below an- 
other, index fashion. On the back of the file is 
space for the title of the special subject to which 
the file is to be devoted. Twelve files form a 
** set." The maker and inventor is Henry 
Crocker, Fairfax, Vt. 


Gifts and ‘Bequests. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. The sum bequeathed to 
the library of the University of Michigan by the 
late Dr. C. L. Ford was $20,000 instead of 
$90,000 as currently reported in the press at the 
time. 


Walpole, Mass. By the will of the late Francis 
W. Bird, of Dedham, Mass.,the Walpole Public 
Library receives $2000, with a further sum of 
$30,000 provided Mr. Bird's estate, at his death, 
exceeds $150,000. 


Westfield, N. Y. By the will of Hannah W. 
Patterson a bequest ofj $100,000 is left to West- 
field for a public library. The building is to be 
known as the Patterson Library and is intended 
as a memorial of Miss Patterson's parents. 


Librarians. 


Cappir, A., librarian of the Paddington 
(Eng.) Free Public Library, has resigned his po- 
sition to accept another post. He has been chief 
librarian since the library was established, and 
is succeeded by Miss Salusbury, daughter of E. 
R. G. Salusbury, M.P. for Chester. 


Currer, C: A., we hear, spent the spring in 
London, working on his classification at the 
British Museum, took a trip through Brittany 
and Normandy in May, during June has been 
buying books in Paris for the Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass., will spend July in Switzer- 
land, and return to America in August to be- 
come librarian of the Forbes Library, whose 
building will be ready for use in September. 


Piummer, Miss M.. W., librarian of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., expects to sail July 25, 
onthe Selgeniand for Antwerp, going thence, 
via the Rhine, to Bayreuth. She has leave of 
absence for a year, part of which will be devoted 
to study of European libraries. 


SporrorpD, Ainsworth R., librarian of Con- 
gress, will next year celebrate the attainment of 
his three-score and 10 years of life, and the 
completion of 30 years of continuous service as 
chief of the Congressional Library. 


THomsON, John, librarian of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, is shortly to undertake an ex- 
tensive trip to the leading libraries of the United 
States, in the interest of his own library. He 
will visit Boston, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and several other cities which 
stand high in library rank, making a special 
study of the relations between these public li- 
braries and their respective municipalities. Be- 
fore returning to Philadelphia he will attend the 
A. L. A. Conference at Lake Placid. 


Woop, Miss Ella S., has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Town Library, Lancaster, Mass., 
succeeding Miss Katharine M. Marvin. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


ALBAN?S, A. Catalogue général des manuscrits 
des bibliothéques publiques de France. Dé- 
partements xvi. (Aix). Paris, Plon & Nourrit. 
1894. 12-728 p. 8°, 15 fr. 

The BULLETIN OF THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
OF PHILADELPHIA for April contains, besides 
the usual list of accessions from January to 
April, a list of ‘‘ some recent and valuable books 
on music,” covering ‘‘1, principles and rudi- 
ments,” and ‘‘ 2, history of music.” 

CincInNATI (O.) P. L. Quarterly bulletin, no. 
120, January -Febuary- March, 1894. 32p. 
oO. 

Couperc, Camille. Catalogue général des bib- 
liothéques publiques de France. Départments 
xiii. (Bordeau.) Paris, Plon & Nourrit, 1894. 
48+ 747 p. 8°, 15 fr. 

The HELENA (Afon?.) P. L. issues a monthly 
bulletin in convenient pocket form for free dis- 
tribution. It has been in existence for the past 
nine months, and his proved both useful and 
popular. Besides containing current accessions, 
items of library interest, as the librarian’s report, 
trustees’ report, etc., are included from time to 
time. 

LiBRARY REcorRD (St. Joseph, Mo.) for June 
contains a ‘‘complete list of German books” 
in the St. Joseph P. L. 


New HAveEN (Ct.) P. L. First supplement to 
catalog part 1. Books for adults added 
from April, 1892, to January, 1894, in one al- 
phabetical arrangement. 64 p. O. 

Fiction, poetry, essays, etc., are entered under 
author and title ; most other books under sub- 
ject only; books of more prominent and well- 
known authors also under author. The catalog 
is printed by the linotype process, and is an ex- 
cellent example of such work, making a clear, 
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close page, easy to read and attractive in appear- 
ance. The last 10 pages of the catalog are su- 
perior in execution to the rest, owing to the fact 
the machine that made these pages was kept 
in better order. The composition was done by 
two local newspaper offices, and the cost, includ- 
ing metal, which is available for subsequent edi- 
tions, was 1} cents per line. 


Pratt INstituTE F. L. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) Bul- 
letin no. 14, including March and April, 1894. 
The list of ‘‘ Reports” covers three pages of 

this bulletin of additions. 


The SAveM (JMass.) P. L. BULLETIN for June 
contains special classed reading lists on ‘* In- 
sects,” ‘‘ Marine zoilogy,” and ‘‘ Some summer 
resorts.” 


The SPRINGFIELD (Aass.) P. L. BULLETIN for 


May has a three-column list of ‘‘ Town and | 


county histories” —a fitting sequence to the list 
of *‘ Family genealogies and New England town 
histories,” contained in the April issue. 
Srevens, W. F. Catalogue of books, Library 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad depart- 
ments Y. M. C. A., located at Clifton Forge, 

Va. 1894. 78 p. nar. O. 

This library was selected by Mr. Stevens as 
well as cataloged by him, and was given to the 
C. & O. railroad department of the Y. M. C. A. 
by several directors of the company. The col- 
lection is general and well chosen. The fiction, 
history, science, and biography shows excellent 
judgment; and due regard has been given to the 
selection of books on railway matters, engineer- 
ing, etc. The catalog is in one alphabet, giving 
author, title and chief subjectentries ; it is bound 
in leatherette. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Li- 
brary bulletin, June, 1894. Periodicals and so- 
ciety publications currently received at the de- 
partment library. 8 p. O. 


Bibliografp, 


BARTLETT, J. Vernon. Early church history: a 
sketch of the first four centuries. N. Y., F. 
H. Revell Co., [1894.] 3-160 p. S. (Present- 
day primers, no. 1.) flex. cl. met, 40 c. 

There is a special bibliography appended to 
each chapter. 

BrsuioTHEca philologica classica. Verzeichniss 
der auf dem Gebiete der classichen Alter 
thumswissensshaft erschienenen Biichner, Zeit- 
scriften, Dissertationen, Programim-Abhand- 
lungen, Aufsiitze in Zeitschriften und Recen- 
sionen. Beiblatt zum Jahresbe:icht iiber die 
Fortschritte der classichen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft. Jahrgang 27, 1894. (4 Hefte.) Berlin, 
S. Calvary & Co., 1894. 1. 8°, 6m. 

E.y, R: T: Socialism in examination of its 


nature, its strength, and its weakness, with 
suggestions for social reform. N. Y., T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1894. 13 + 449 p. D. $1.50. 
Pp. 399 - 442 are devoted to a bibliography 
| divided as follows: General socialism ; Anarch- 
| ism; Christian socialism; Socialistic fiction; So- 
| cial reform; General; Legislative reform; Land 
reform ; Reform methods in the treatment of 
| poverty; Socialistic and anarchistic (periodical) 
publications, 


Jackson, J: The theory and practice of hand- 
writing : a practical manual for the guidance 
of school boards, teachers, and students of the 
art; with diagrams and il.; rev. ed. N. Y., 
W: Beverley Harison, 1894. c. 6+ 160 p. 
por. D. cl. $1.25. 


There isa 4-p. bibliography of penmanship 
and handwriting, with short descriptive notices. 


LANERY d’Arc, P. Le livre d’or de Jeanne 
d'Arc: bibliographie raisonnée et analyt. des 
ouvrages relatifs Jeanned’Arc, Catalogue 
méthodique, descriptif et crit. des principales 
études hist., littér. et artistiques consacrées a 
la Pucelle d'Orléans depuis le 15° siécle 
jusqu’a nos jours. Paris, 1804. 4°, Av. nombr. 
reproductions de portraits, plchs, etc. 30 fr. 


| Lier, H. A. Bucheinbiinde aus dem Bucher- 
schatze der kgl. dffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden, neue folge. i. Leipzig, Twietmeyer. 
4°. 

Lovett, R: The printed English Bible, 1525 - 
1885. N. Y., F. H. Revell Co., [1894.] 3- 
159 p. S. (Present-day primers.) flex. cl. met, 
40 

There is a brief bibliography (1 p.). 

Mérimé£e, Prosper. Columbia; ed. with introd., 
notes and bibliography, by A. Guyot Cameron, 
N. Y., H: Holt & Co., [1894.] c. 25 + 216p. 
por. D. cl. 60 c. 

The bibliography of Mérimée’s works covers 

6 p. 

| ORIENTALISCHE Bibliographie. Unter Mirtwir- 

kung von R. Garbe, Th. Gleiniger, R. J. H. 

Gottheil, etc., bearbeitet von L. Scherman. 

Herausgegeben von E. Kuhn. Jahrgang 7, 

1893. (2 Hilften.) Berlin, Reuther & Reich- 

ard. 1 Hiilfte, 160 p. 8°, suds., 8 m. 

, Pattison, T. Harwood. The history of the 
English Bible. Phil.,[ Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. }, 
1894. 281 p. il. por. D. cl. $1.25. 

: Contains a one-page reference-list of author- 

ities. 

PILLING, Ja. Constantine. Bibliography of the 
Wakashan languages. Wash., Government 
Print. Office, 1894. O. 

“ Another of the scholarly and valuable linguis- 
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tic bibliographies issued by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology of the Smithsonian Institution. The habi- 
tat of the tribes comprising the family whose 
languages are treated of by Mr. Pilling in this 
publication is the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
the neighborhood of Cape Flattery, and the west 
side of King Island and Cascade Inlet. The 
languages assigned this group are 33, and the 
proper bibliographical classification of all known 
matter, printed and manuscript, pertaining to 
them is recorded under 251 title entries.”’ — 

Inter-Ocean, 

Ruprecut, Gust. Bibliotheca theologica oder 
vierteljahrl. systemat. Bibliographie aller auf 
dem Gebiete der (wiesenschaftl.) evangel. 
Theologie in Deutschland und dem Auslande 
neu erschienenen Schriften und wichtigeren 
Zeitschriften-Aufsitze. xlv. (1892.) Géittin- 
gen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 8°, 150 p. 


Tourneux, M. Bibliographie de l'histoire de 
Paris pendant la Revolution frangaise, tome 
2: Organisation et réle politique de Paris. 
Paris, H. Champion, 1894. 1. 8°, ro fr. 


Tver, B. B., D.D., Thomas, A. C., Thomas, 
R. H., A4.D., [and others.| A history of the 
Disciples of Christ ; The Society of Friends ; 
The United Brethren in Christ ; and the Ev- 
gelical Association ; with a bibliography of 
American church history, by S: Macaulay 
Jackson, D.D. N.Y., The Christian Litera- 
ture Co., 1894. 12°, (Am. church history ser., 
v. 12.) cl. $3. 

Wess, Sidney and Beatrice. The history of 
trade unionism. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
Co., [1894.] 16+ 588 p. O. cl. $5. 

A bibliography prepared by Robert Alec Ped- 
die covers 45 pages. 

Woop, F. A. History of taxation in Vermont. 
N. Y., 1894. 128 p. O. (Columbia College 
studies, v. 4, no. 3.) pap., 75 c. 

Incl. 3-p. bibliography of subject. 

Wyte, Laura Johnson. Studies in the evolu- 
tion of English criticism: a thesis presented 
to the philosophical faculty of Yale University 
in candidacy for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy. Bost.,Ginn & Co., 1894. c. 7+212 
p. D. cl., $1.10. 

There is a 4-p. bibliography of the subject. 


FULL NAMES. 
Supplied by Harvard College Library. 


Brodhead, J.. Milliken Napier (Slav and 
Moslem); 

Crane, Aaron Martin (Christian science); 

Crowe, Winfield Scott (Phases of religion in 
America); 

Davis, C: Wood (A compendium of the world's 
food production and consumption), 


Private Libraries. 


Frank J. Pool, of Cleveland, O., counts his 
remarkable collection of play-bills as perhaps 
the most interesting part of his fine library of 
dramatic literature. This collection includes 
not only play-bills, but photographs, old prints, 
engravings, souvenirs, and newspaper clippings; 
of these he has about 45,000, all indexed and 
carefully filed, and including many rare old 
theatre posters, engravings, and autograph por- 
traits. His library proper contains many rare 
first editions of old French and English plays, a 
full set of the publications of the Dunlap Society, 
and an interesting collection of about 13,000 
** prompt-books.” 

Mrs. Abby E. Pope, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. pos- 
sesses, as one of the chief jewels of her fine 
private library, the only perfect copy of the 
original edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur.” Mrs, Pope's library is described 
in the Pratt Jnstitute (Brooklyn, N.Y.) Monthly 
for March (p. 203-209), under the heading ‘‘ The 
library of a Brooklyn bibliophile.” Her col- 
lection is truly remarkable as to rarity, con- 
tents, and binding. Among her chief treas- 
ures are the Shakespeares, of which she has the 
four great folios and a small army of quartos; 
the fine bindings are the work of Francis Bedford, 
Riviére, Marius-Michel, Cobden-Sanderson, and 
others. There are first editions of Bacon, Her- 
rick, and others; a full set of the first edition of 
Purchas’ ‘*‘ Pilgrimes,” the first edition of Wal- 
ton’s “Angler,” a fine array of Caxtons, chief 
among which is the ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” and an 
excellent representation of rare Americana. 
One of the gems of the collection is ‘‘ Le champ 
de drap d’or,” the exquisitely illuminated ms. 
mentioned by Dibdin in his ‘* Reminiscences”; 
there is also a magnificent ms. missal, exe- 
cuted on vellum for Charles v1. Mrs. Pope 
was in charge of the Woman's Club exhibit of 
choice bindings, in the Woman's Building, at the 
Columbian Exposition; besides being a devoted 
bibliophile, she also interests herself in the oc- 
cupation of extra-illustrating. 

Adolf Sutro, the California millionaire, was 
recently found to have in his fine library a 
Hebrew ms. of the Pentateuch, which has caused 
considerable discussion among Hebrew scholars. 
It was discovered by Dr. Solomon Roubin, li- 
brarian of the Sutro collection, among several 
antique scrolls, and exactly corresponds in meth- 
od of writing, arrangement of columns, and other 
details with the ritual of the Maimonides codex. 
The scroll, which is believed to be a genuine 
Maimonides ms., is of tanned goatskin and is 
much damaged; it has been submitted to a com- 
mittee of Hebrew and Oriental scholars, ap- 
pointed by Mr, Sutro, to determine its authen- 
ticity. The chief presumption against its authen- 
ticity lies in the fact that it was bought at the 
auction sale of the effects of Shapira, the man 
who swindled the British Museum and other 
large libraries with spurious Hebrew and Greek 
manuscripts; but as fully balf of Shapira’s docu- 
ments were genuine, this particular one may not 


have been manufactured, 
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Ready at Once. 


** A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.”"—J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, 


“ One of the most time-saving and profitable instrumentalities used by the trade.” 
—AMERICAN NEWS CO, 


** The most useful work for reference we have ever had for general use in the trade." 
—LEE AND SHEPARD. 


PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANN 


For 1894 (Twenty-Second Year). 


Large 8vo. With Duplex Index. 


The Trade List Annual for 1894 will contain: 

1. The latest CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names and smaller lists at the end of 
the volume. 

2. A complete list by author, title and sudject of all books recorded in ‘THE PusLisu- 
ERS’ WEEKLY from January to June, 1894, supplementing the ANNUAL CaTa- 
LOGUE, 1893. 

3. The “EpucationaL CataLtocue” for 1894, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interests as the most representative reference-list of School-books. 

The above Lists, all bound in one volume, present in their combination so con- 
venient and time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable to every one who 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 

The patent “ DupLex InpEx” having given such general satisfaction, we are 
now applying it to all copies of the “ Annual.” Volumes supplied with the “ DupLex 
InpDEx” have the alphabet printed on the concave surface as well as on the margin of 
the page, which enables instantaneous reference, whether the book is open or shut. 

Only those subseribing and forwarding amount now are entitled 
to subscription rate of $1.50; after publication day, and on orders for which we have 
to collect after that date, the regular price will be $2.00 net. 


Remittances should be made by Check, Money Order on New York or Regis- 
tered Letter, as we cannot be responsible for any losses, Receipt for remittance will 
be sent by return mail. 

{7" Unless special shipping directions are received, copies ready for delivery 
will be despatched by express umfaid. Parties so desiring can have their copies sent 


by mail, or by prepaid book-rate express for 96 cents per copy extra. Address 


“THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 


28 E_m STREET (temporary office, 54 Duane St.). P. O, Box 943, New York. 


** Not a day passes that we do not consult it many times."—A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO, is a7 e 
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LIBRARY INKS AND ADHESIVES. 
higgins’ Drawing-Board Mucilage 


has been adopted by leading Librarians throughout the country as the only satis- 
factory library adhesive made. The 5000 volumes of the Model Library at the 
World's Fair were repaired and labelled with this adhesive in preference to all others, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by those in charge. A three ounce 
trial jar sent by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents. 


higgins’ Carbon Writing 


contain no other coloring matter than pure carbon, and they hence write black from 
the pen-point and remain forever black, proof to effects of age, air, sunlight, chemicals, 
and fire, and when written on semi-absorbent paper, so that the ink sinks in, they 
cannot be washed out or erased without detection. They are the only frwe black and 
lasting inks made. Two kinds, viz.: (1) Engrossing ink, a dense or heavy ink for 
engrossing and important writings, and (2) Eternal Ink, an ink of lighter body, and 
hence better adapted for general use. <A two ounce botile of the former, prepaid by mail, 
35 cents ; a two ounce bottle of the latter for 25 cents. 


The Higgins’ Adhesives and Inks are for Sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & 170 Bighth at, Brooklyn, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 
FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


A gents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the fleetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. Periodicals 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application, 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographical Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. By Ty By Tu. PRIMER. OF PHILOSOPHY. By Pavi Carrs. 
Risot. Cloth, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 
Also: THE SOUL OF MAN. By Pau Carus. Cloth, 
THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By sew > , 
DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. Pt. 
Bu, Rises. Cloth, 75 conte. The Darwinian Theory. By Geo.J. Romanes, Cloth, 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. By $2.00. 
Tu. Risor, Cloth, 75 cents, THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. By 


Authorized transiations. The set for $1.75. Gustav Frevrac. Extra edition. 2 vols., cloth, $4 00; 
1 vol,, cloth, $1.00. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. By Bexst | ours IN FICTION. Twelve Tales with a 


Macn. Hf. mor., $2.50. Moral. By Paut Carus. Cloth, $1.00, 
AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNIS”M. | REDEMPTION OF THE BRAH- 
By Geo. J. Romanas. Cloth, $1.00. MEAN. By Ricuarp Garse. Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING C0,, 324 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, 


H. SOTH ERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in beni nasil they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, Ww. C., and 37 W.: London. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.. 


LIMITED, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail, Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued, Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 


'’ oe a specialty of supplying public, private, and school LIBRARIES, for which 
they have exceptional facilities through their connection with many of the largest houses 

as special agents, and by carrying the stock of all American Publishers. 

They are pleased to give estimates at lowest rates on lists of proposed purchases, and 
solicit correspondence with Librarians and other bookbuyers. 

This house is characterized by its Promptness, Carefulness, and Low 
Prices. 

There will be sent to any address on application a topically arranged General Library List 
selected from the books of all publishers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: PARIS: LEIPa2ia: 
30 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 76 Rue De Rennes. HospiTAt Sir. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 

PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 

OR EvuROPE can offer, because: 

He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 

He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 
“Mr, Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 

many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 

terms he is able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Goo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library ina single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 

Metvi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and mo’ dealing thi h you."’ 
Exnest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 


“ Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you."’ 
A. 8. Coutins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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